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U.S. Breaks Ties With Government of Cuba, 
Maintains Its Treaty Rights in Guantanamo Base 


Following is a statement by President Eisen- 
hower accompanied by an exchange of notes re- 
garding the termination of diplomatic and 
consular relations between the United States and 
Cuba, together with a statement by James C. 
Hagerty, Press Secretary to the President, re- 
garding treaty rights of the United States in the 
Guantanamo Naval Base. 


TERMINATION OF RELATIONS 


White House press release dated January 3 


Statement by President Eisenhower 


Between 1 and 2 o’clock this morning the Gov- 
ernment of Cuba delivered to the United States 
Chargé d’Affaires ad interim of the United States 
Embassy in Habana [Daniel M. Braddock] a note 
stating that the Government of Cuba had decided 
to limit the personnel of our Embassy and con- 
sulate in Habana to 11 persons. Forty-eight 
hours was granted for the departure of our entire 
staff with the exception of 11. This unusual 
action on the part of the Castro government can 
have no other purpose than to render impossible 
the conduct of normal diplomatic relations with 
that Government. 

Accordingly I have instructed the Secretary of 
State to deliver a note to the Chargé d’Affaires 
ad interim of Cuba in Washington which refers 
to the demand of his Government and states that 
the Government of the United States is hereby 
formally terminating diplomatic and consular re- 
lations with the Government of Cuba. Copies of 
both notes are being made available to the press. 

This calculated action on the part of the Castro 
government is only the latest of a long series of 
harassments, baseless accusations, and vilification. 
There is a limit to what the United States in self- 
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respect can endure. That limit has now been 
reached. Our friendship for the Cuban people is 
not affected. It is my hope and my conviction 
that in the not too distant future it will be possible 
for the historic friendship between us once again 
to find its reflection in normal relations of every 
sort. Meanwhile our sympathy goes out to the 
people of Cuba now suffering under the yoke of a 
dictator. 


United States Note! 
January 3, 1961 

Sim: I have the honor to refer to a note dated 
January 2, 1961, from the Government of Cuba 
to the Chargé d’Affaires of the United States 
Embassy in Habana stating that the Government 
of Cuba has decided that personnel of the Em- 
bassy and Consulate of the United States in the 
City of Habana, regardless of nationality, shall 
not exceed eleven persons. 

This unwarranted action by the Government of 
Cuba places crippling limitations on the ability of 
the United States Mission to carry on its normal 
diplomatic and consular functions. It would con- 
sequently appear that it is designed to achieve an 
effective termination of diplomatic and consular 
relations between the Government of Cuba and 
the Government of the United States. Accord- 
ingly, the Government of the United States hereby 
formally notifies the Government of Cuba of the. 
termination of such relations. 

The Government of the United States intends 
to comply with the requirement of the Govern- 
ment of Cuba concerning the withdrawal of all 
but eleven persons within the period of 48 hours 
from 1:20 a.m. on January 3, the time of the de- 


* Addressed to Dr. Armando Flérez Ibarra, Chargé 
d’Affaires ad interim at the Cuban Embassy in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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livery of the note under reference. In addition, 
the Government of the United States will with- 
draw its remaining diplomatic and consular 
personnel in Cuba as soon as possible thereafter. 

The Government of Cuba is requested to with- 
draw from the United States as soon as possible 
all Cuban nationals employed in the Cuban Em- 
bassy in Washington and in all Cuban Consular 
establishments in the United States. 

The Government of the United States is re- 
questing the Government of Switzerland to as- 
sume diplomatic and consular representation in 
Cuba on behalf of the Government of the United 
States.? 

I take this opportunity to reiterate to you the 
assurances of my reciprocity of your considera- 
tions. 

Curist1an A. Herter 


Cuban Note 


HABANA, JANUARY 2, 1961, Year of Education 
Mr. Cuarcf p’AFFAIRES: I have the honor to inform 
you that the Revolutionary Government has decided that 
under present circumstances the personnel of the Embassy 


and Consulate of Cuba in the City of Washington, whether 
diplomatic, consular, or of other character, whatever their 
nationality, should not exceed eleven persons. Likewise 
it has decided that the personnel of the Embassy and 
Consulate of the United States in the city of Habana, 
whether diplomatic, consular or of other character, what- 
ever their nationality, should likewise be limited to eleven 
persons. 

For the purpose of facilitating the departure of the 
persons who for this reason must abandon the national 
territory, a period of 48 hours has been fixed from the 
time of receipt of this note. 

I take the opportunity, Mr. Chargé d’Affaires, to re- 
iterate to you the assurance of my reciprocity of your 
considerations. 

CARLOS OLIVARES 


STATEMENT BY MR. HAGERTY 


White House press release dated January 4 


The termination of our diplomatic and consular 
relations with Cuba has no effect on the status of 
our naval station at Guantanamo. The treaty 
rights under which we maintain the naval station 
may not be abrogated without the consent of the 
United States. 


United Nations Security Council Hears Cuban Complaint 
Against United States, Adjourns Without a Vote 


The Security Council met January 4 and & to 
consider a complaint (S/4605) addressed to the 
President of the Security Council by Rail Roa, 
Cuban Minister for External Relations, charging 
that the United States was “about to perpetrate, 
within a few hours, direct military aggression 
against the Government and people of Cuba.” 
Following are texts of statements made by U.S. 
Representatives James J. Wadsworth and James 
W. Barco. 


FIRST STATEMENT BY MR. WADSWORTH, 
JANUARY 4 
U.S./U.N. press release 3630 


Mr. President [Omar Loutfi of the U.A.R.], 
with your permission I would like to start my re- 


*The Government of Switzerland assumed responsi- 
bility for representation of U.S. interests in Cuba on 
Jan. 7. 
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marks on a happy note—first, by extending a 
cordial welcome to you as the United Arab Re- 
public joins us in the work of the Security Council 
and as you assume your responsibilities as our 
President for the month of January. I would 
also like to associate myself with my other col- 
leagues around this table in welcome to our three 
other new colleagues here. The United States de- 
rives the greatest pleasure from the prospect of 
working with the representatives of Chile, Turkey, 
and Liberia. We know that the Council will 
benefit greatly from the wisdom and experience 
of their representatives, and we are happy to con- 
vey to them, as well as to you, Mr. President, our 
congratulations and best wishes. Finally, Mr. 
President, a word of thanks to the representatives 
of Argentina, Italy, Poland, and Tunisia, As has 
been said by more than one delegation here, they 
will be missed. 

Now, to the business before us, namely, the 
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question of the agenda of this particular session 
of the Security Council. 

Last night, as the members of the Council know, 
the United States Government announced the 
termination of diplomatic relations with Cuba.’ I 
need not tell you with what heavy hearts we took 
that step. The Cuban people are our friends. We 
have worked hard, in the face of great and con- 
tinued provocation, to prevent the leaders of Cuba 
from choking off these friendly relations; but that 
is what they seemed determined to do. Over 
nearly 2 years they have piled insult upon injury 
to a point where our diplomacy could not function 
any more. 

Now, in these false and hysterical charges which 
have been laid before the Security Council by 
the Cuban Government, we have a fresh reminder 
of the strategy of harassment by which they 
brought us—and I think definitely on purpose— 
to last night’s decision. 

As the members of the Council know, the United 
States has a tradition of many years’ standing of 
not opposing full and free debate on charges 
leveled against us in the United Nations—no 
matter how baseless the charges may be nor how 
discredited in world opinion. In conformity with 
that tradition we will not oppose the inscription 
of this complaint by the Foreign Minister of 
Cuba [Rail Roa], even though it is totally 
fraudulent. 

The United States has nothing to hide and 
nothing to fear from these charges. They are 
false and vannot stand the light of day. If any- 
body has reason to fear a debate on this question 
it is the Cuban leaders themselves, who have been 
crying “wolf!” for the past 6 months over an 
alleged “imminent invasion”—I repeat for the 
past 6 months—of their country and thereby are 
fast making themselves ridiculous in the eyes of 
the world. 

Let me remind the Council that last July the 
Foreign Minister of Cuba came here to the Coun- 
cil and accused the United States—without proof, 
of course—of aggressive intentions against his 
country—a charge which the Council did not 
sustain.?, In August he made similar accusations 
against us at the meeting of Foreign Ministers of 


* See p. 103. 
? BULLETIN of Aug. 8, 1960, p. 199. 
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the Organization of American States in San 
José—again without proof; and again he got no 
support.’ Then in September the Prime Minister 
of Cuba [Fidel Castro] made a 4-hour speech 
about it in the General Assembly.* Then in Oc- 
tober Dr. Roa came to the General Assembly with 
charges about a “large-scale invasion which the 
United States Government is prepared to launch 
at any moment,” and then he asked for an im- 
mediate plenary debate on it.® 

Recalling that record of wild charges in recent 
months, we are no longer very much surprised 
to read Dr. Roa’s letter of December 31, in which 
he says in the very first sentence that the United 
States “is about to perpetrate, within a few hours, 
direct military aggression against the Govern- 
ment and people of Cuba.” Those are his actual 
words—“within a few hours.” It is the same 
midnight brew, dipped from the same cauldron 
of hysteria. I reject categorically the ridiculous 
charges of the Cuban Government. 


Cuban Memorandum of December 31 

Mr. President, we have searched among the 
adjectives of Dr. Roa’s memorandum, and we have 
found just two specific charges which seem to be 
new. We are charged, first, with engineering 
the diplomatic isolation of Cuba. This charge 
comes with ill grace from a government which has 
made itself an instrument of the most cruel im- 
perialism of all times; which has had a part in 
armed incursions into the territory of other Amer- 
ican states; which has incited disorder and tur- 
bulence through minority groups; which has used 
its diplomatic officials—or at least those who have 
remained in its service—for interventionist ac- 
tivities; and which has continually and violently 
repudiated the regional organization of which it 
is a member. 

Now, any diplomatic isolation of Cuba comes 
as a result of Cuba’s own actions. Of course, the 
United States Government has consulted and will 
continue to consult with other American govern- 
ments regarding the consequences of these Cuban 
activities and attitudes and many other Cuban 
actions which have contributed to tension in the 


® Tbid., Sept. 12, 1960, p. 395. 

‘For texts of U.S. replies, see ibid., Oct. 17, 1960, p. 
621, and Oct. 31, 1960, p. 690. 

®° For background, see ibid., Nov. 21, 1960, p. 787. 





international relations of the hemisphere. But 
to say that the actions and decisions which these 
governments have taken within their own right 
are other than their own sovereign will is insult- 
ing to them as well as to the intelligence of the 
Security Council. And to attribute such actions 
to the United States Government is false and 
absurd. 


Alleged Document on Intervention 


In the jungle of adjectives of Dr. Roa’s letter, 
we find one other comparatively new accusation 
and it has to do with a nebulous document. Dr. 
Roa asserts in his letter, “. . . there exists a docu- 
ment of the Department of State, circulated to all 
the Foreign Ministries on the American conti- 
nent, in which it is stated, . .. that President 
Eisenhower’s Government—” 


{Ambassador Wadsworth was interrupted on a point of order 
by the representative of the U.S.S.R., after which he resumed as 
follows :] 


Mr. President, had it not been for the point of 
order of our distinguished representative from the 
U.S.S.R., I would have finished long ago. I may 
also say that normally I would take very seriously 
any point of order made by Mr. [Valerian A.] 


Zorin having to do with the improper use of sub- 
stance in a procedural address. He is the greatest 
expert on that in the entire United Nations. How- 


ever, I am not in substance. I am discussing the 
request of the Cuban Government for a meeting of 
the Security Council. The explanatory memo- 
randum which came with the request for this 
meeting today explains why they want a meet- 
ing—therefore, why they want an agenda 
adopted—and I am discussing the adoption of the 
agenda. I will hurry along to my long-planned 
finish as soon as I can, and I thank the President 
for his forbearance. 

I was saying, when the point of order was called, 
that in this letter there is a quote which says that 
“there exists a document of the Department of 
State, circulated to all the Foreign Ministries on 
the American continent, in which it is stated, .. . 
that President Eisenhower’s Government is pre- 
pared to order a military intervention in Cuba.” 
The United States Government knows of no such 
document. We certainly did not originate any 
such document. 


However, I do not place too much stress on these 
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particular charges because we know from experi- 
ence from Dr. Roa’s persistence in error that as 
soon as we answer these points he will produce 
a half a dozen more—again without logic or 
evidence. 

But let there be no doubt in anybody’s mind, 
Mr. President, as we approach this debate on sub- 
stance; the real attacker here is the Cuban Govern- 
ment. The weapons are character assassination 
and false alarms. The target is not just the 
United States but all those governments of the 
Western Hemisphere whose policies the leadership 
in Habana does not happen to like. And the 
launching point for the propaganda invasion is 
right here in the United Nations. 

In fact, false propaganda, bad as it is, is only 
one of the weapons being used. I will go into that 
when I get into substance. But these are the real 
threats in the Western Hemisphere. It is and 
has been a matter of concern to the Organization 
of American States, which is the competent 
regional organization. In fact, the last time that 
the Government of Cuba brought these charges to 
the Security Council, the Council suggested very 
politely that they be taken first before the Organi- 
zation of American States. 

As to Cuba’s monotonously reiterated charges, 
they have been by no means neglected. My 
Government has twice requested convocation of 
the Ad Hoc Committee, which was created by the 
Seventh Meeting of the American Foreign Minis- 
ters in San José, to look into the facts of such 
charges.° These efforts have been deliberately 
ignored by the Government of Cuba, which 
obviously desires only to build false propaganda 
fires rather than have its complaints dealt with 
within the regional organization. But since we 
are accused here by the principal agent of the 
threat involved, we are prepared to describe to 
the Council, after the agenda is adopted, just what 
the threat is and where it comes from. 

And we hope that the Government of Cuba, 
having failed three times out of three to gain sup- 
port in the United Nations for its propaganda, 
will realize at last that such tactics do not hurt 
us and that it is not so easy as one might think 
to pervert the United Nations to serve the selfish 


purposes of any nation. 


* For background, see ibid., Nov. 14, 1960, p. 747. 
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SECOND STATEMENT BY MR. WADSWORTH, 
JANUARY 4 


U.S./U.N. press release 3631 


Beginning in the spring and summer of 1959 a 
series of invasion attempts upset the peace of the 
Caribbean area. Panama, Nicaragua, the Domin- 
ican Republic, and Haiti were the victims. In 
every case it has been established beyond reason- 
able doubt that the expeditions had the support 
of Cuban officials. In the case of the invasion of 
Panama in June of 1959, the investigating commit- 
tee appointed by the Council of the Organization 
of American States studied the facts and con- 
cluded that—and I quote from their report— 
“the Republic of Panama was the victim of 
an invasion organized abroad that sailed from a 
Cuban port and was composed entirely of for- 
eigners.” In fact, the chairman of the committee 
was able to confirm that 82 out of the 84 invaders 
who were taken prisoner were Cubans. The in- 


vasions of Haiti were apparently attempted with 
the complicity of the Cuban Ambassador there 
and his five military attachés. 

Finally, Mr. President, by plunging their coun- 
try into this subversive and military activity which 
is far beyond the resources of Cuba acting alone, 


the leaders of Cuba have put that unhappy coun- 
try more and more into the hands of international 
communism. 

Last February, when the First Deputy Premier 
of the Soviet Union, Mr. [Anastas I.] Mikoyan, 
visited Cuba, a communique was issued in Habana 
about Mr. Mikoyan’s conversations with the Cuban 
leaders. It contained this statement: “Expres- 
sion was given to the constant striving of both 
governments to implement active and joint ac- 
tivity in the United Nations.” We have already 
seen evidences of that joint activity—not only to- 
day but as when, last September, the General As- 
sembly voted on a Soviet proposal for a plenary 
debate on its discredited charge of United States 
aerial aggression. There were only 10 votes for 
that proposal : the 9 votes of the Soviet bloc, which 
virtually always votes together, and—Cuba. 

And now, Mr. President, I submit that we see 
another example of that “joint activity” right 
here in the Council. It has been remarked to me, 
and I think truly, that the Soviet Union must find 
it very convenient that the Security Council should 
be hearing this spurious Cuban charge of an 
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imaginary United States aggression at a point 
when world opinion might otherwise be noticing 
certain events in Laos or in the Congo. 

Such is the record of Cuba’s self-isolation in the 
past 2 years. What began 2 years ago as a bright 
hope for the Cuban people, applauded widely by 
the American people and by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, as well as throughout the world, 
quickly turned into a reign of terror at home and 
thence into a danger to the peace and freedom of 
the entire hemisphere. 

Now, Mr. President, severely provoked though 
we are, as last night’s action will attest, the United 
States’ aims regarding Cuba have not changed. 
In the face of this situation we shall cooperate 
with our allies in the Western Hemisphere to help 
maintain its security against aggression from 
whatever source. 

And we will never cease to look for a way back 
to peace and friendship between Cuba and the 
United States. ° 


OAS Good Offices Committee 

Now, in all these efforts the United States has 
placed the greatest emphasis—and we think 
rightly so—on the Organization of American 
States. We believe strongly in the Organization 
of American States and in the inter-American 
tradition. At San José last August the OAS 
created an Ad Hoe Committee of Good Offices, 
composed of representatives of Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Mexico, and Venezuela, to 
provide a forum where the difficulties between 
Cuba and the United States might be ironed out. 
Last September 12 the United States proposed 
that the committee be convened in order to clarify 
the facts in the controversy between ourselves and 
Cuba. On October 28 we reiterated that proposal 
in a note to the Secretary General of the OAS 


and promised to cooperate fully with the commit- 


tee, on the sole condition that Cuba would do the 
same. 

Perhaps if that offer had been accepted, Mr. 
President, the false, vague, and somewhat hyster- 
ical charges which we have heard today could have 
been brought into some reasonable order and 
studied in a calm atmosphere, an atmosphere gen- 
erated between sister states. Evidently that is not 
what the Cuban Government wanted. They 
would rather come in here and fling wild charges 
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about. As long as they are in that frame of mind, 
we see no chance for improvement. 

I noted particularly over the simultaneous 
translation that Dr. Roa stated specifically that 
Cuba could not accept any resolution of the Secu- 
rity Council which would ask the Government of 
Cuba and the Government of the United States, 
as it is presently constituted, to get together and 
talk these things over. This again is another evi- 
dence of the attitude which is held by the Govern- 
ment of Cuba. 

But we will never despair, Mr. President, and 
we will never cease to look for the day when Cuba 
will break out of the prison of hatred in which 
her present rulers have confined her and will re- 
join the community of nations. 

After listening to Dr. Roa’s speech I have no 
reason to change what I said in my brief state- 
ment this morning about the Cuban charges as set 
forth in his letter to the Council. The charges in 
the speech, just like those in the letter, are com- 
pletely without foundation and given to us in a 
rather hysterical manner. I rather seriously doubt 
that Dr. Roa himself believes them. To try to 
refute them all in detail would be like making a 
point-by-point rebuttal of Alice in Wonderland. 

There was one thing that he said toward the 
early part of his speech—and I am sorry I do 
not have the verbatim of it—but over the simul- 
taneous translation it sounded something like this: 
that the actions of the United States, as he was 
about to give them in his speech to us, were un- 
believable. I agree. They are unbelievable, and 
they should not be believed. 

Now, my delegation will make not very much 
comment on Dr. Roa’s speech until we have had 
an opportunity to see it in writing. But I will 
say a few words about the main charges in his 
letter, which is before the Council in Document 
$/4605 and which we have had a brief opportunity 
to study. 


First Charge 


First, as I mentioned very briefly this morning, 
the letter charges that there is some sort of a “con- 
fidential note,” some sort of a “document of the 
Department of State,” in which the United States 
Government has informed the foreign ministries 
in the Western Hemisphere of our intention to 
carry out a military intervention in Cuba under 
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certain contingencies, namely, if construction is re- 
sumed on “seventeen sites for the launching of 
Soviet rockets.” Alice in Wonderland ¢ 

On the first page of Dr. Roa’s letter this was 
all stated flatly as a fact: the United States note 
exists, it has been circulated, and words are 
quoted from it in quotation marks. But then, 
at the bottom of page 2 and the top of page 3, the 
existence of the note is rather oddly attributed to 
“cabled despatches from Montevideo, Uruguay.” 
Now, that is the sort of evidence which is being 
presented to the Security Council to support a 
charge of aggression, of “imminent invasion”— 
the most serious charge, I am sure that Dr. Roa 
realizes, that one nation can make against another 
on the basis of “cabled despatches from Monte- 
video, Uruguay.” 

Now, we have great respect for the free news- 
papers of Montevideo, just as we do for the free 
newspapers of New York. But it is common ex- 
perience, at least in societies such as ours—perhaps 
Dr. Roa has not had this experience—that reports 
appear from time to time in free newspapers in 
any city which turn out, upon examination, to be 
inaccurate or even entirely erroneous. And I know 
all of us around this table have been subjected to 
such erroneous reporting from time to time, and 
in many, many cases which we all know of, the 
newspaper in question has printed a retraction. 

Now, in addition to the fact that some of these 
reports may be erroneous, there is always the pos- 
sibility of what we call “inspired press stories,” 
particularly in the case of the Communist-guided 
Prensa Latina. ‘ 

The United States Government has not circu- 
lated any document or note of any kind relating 
to the supposed construction of Soviet missile 
bases in Cuba or stating an intention to launch 
a military intervention against Cuba. And per- 
haps it is significant, Mr. President, that, in spite 
of a welter of photographs and in spite of a large 
number of quotations from various newspaper 
and magazine articles, the Security Council has 
not been shown any such document. Cannot we 
all realize, understanding international relations 
as we do at this table, that if any Cuban authority 
had come to any United States authority about 
this so-called document, we could have told them 
that this particular press report was completely 
erroneous? They obviously did not want to be 
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told that. They would much rather spread it in 
the press and come to the Security Council of the 
United Nations and make a big noise about it. 
Now, so much for our latest “invasion plot.” 
That is a good example of the kind of second-hand 
rumor which Dr. Roa uses instead of evidence. 
As you see, Mr. President, in order to keep this 
invasion scare in perspective, we must keep in 
mind recent Cuban propaganda. For the past 
year or more it has been the practice of the Cuban 
leaders, particularly of Prime Minister Castro, to 
ascribe to the United States an intention to carry 
out a military invasion of Cuba and to urge all 
patriotic Cubans to be ready to die fighting the 
Yankee invaders. We had a sample here when 
Dr. Roa asked for an immediate debate on what 
he called “the large-scale invasion which the 
United States Government is preparing to launch 
at any moment against Cuba.” You can just 
imagine the headlines in which these charges 
were spread across the pages of the controlled 
press of Cuba in order to whip the Cuban people 
into a state of fear and alarm. Of course there 
was no invasion. There was never any plan for 
any such invasion. And the matter lay on the 
agenda of the Political Committee of the General 
Assembly for 7 weeks without being raised again 


by anybody, even though the United States had 
indicated its full agreement that if any real emer- 
gency came up the Cuban item could be moved 
directly to the head of the list. And so the As- 
sembly adjourned the first part of its session. 
Then the New Year approached and with it 
the second anniversary of the accession to power 


of the Castro regime. The morning papers in 
Habana on December 31 all carried a lurid scare 
story under one identical banner headline, one 
headline in all the papers: “Yankee Invasion 
Imminent.” That night Prime Minister Castro 
addressed a banquet in Habana and devoted one 
hour of his speech to the new invasion charge, 
with particular emphasis on the supposed United 
States document, alleging the construction of 
Soviet rocket bases in Cuba—the same nonexistent 
document with which Dr. Roa has attempted to 
startle the Security Council. 

So, unfortunately, Mr. President, that is the 
daily or an example of the daily mental diet for 
the Cuban people, whose free press has been 
strangled by the Castro regime. 
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Second Charge 


Now I come to the second principal charge in 
Dr. Roa’s letter, that our “sinister plan,” so-called, 
against Cuba was developed “with the open co- 
operation of Cuban war criminals who have 
sought refuge in the United States—including 
mercenaries, adventurers, spies, saboteurs and ter- 
rorists of every kind.” 

Well now, of course, it is a fact that thousands 
of Cubans, including editors, intellectuals, and 
professional men in all fields, have fled from Cuba 
in the past 2 years. Many hundreds of them have 
taken refuge in the United States. They are not 
war criminals. Like most Americans, the great 
majority of them, including nearly all the original 
chief lieutenants of Dr. Castro, supported the 
Castro revolution until they were sickened by the 
suppression of freedom in Cuba in all fields of 
endeavor. Those who were not able to get to 
the United States or to some other free country 
for asylum are in prison. They were sickened 
by the suppression of freedom, by the wiping 
out of every political party except the Communist 
Party, by the complete muzzling of the press, 
radio, and television, by the taking over of the 
universities and the labor movement by the regime, 
the subjection of the courts to political control, 
the widespread execution and imprisonment of 
individuals who were suspected of political op- 
position. Yes, Mr. President, there are a great 
many Cubans who do not choose to live in Cuba 
under these circumstances. But the United States 
is only one of many free countries which have 
given them asylum. 

Now, our Federal and local governments, as 
well as some private organizations, have given 
emergency assistance to some of these refugees 
who had to leave Cuba without money or prop- 
erty and must make a new start somewhere.’ 
We are doing our best to find housing and jobs 
for them and schooling for their children. We 
have informed the Council of the Organization 
of American States all about these steps and have 
expressed the hope that other American Republics 
might wish to cooperate in dealing with this 
purely humanitarian problem. Now, those are 


*For text of an interim report on the Cuban refugee 
problem made to President Eisenhower by Tracy S. 
Voorhees on Dec. 19, see ibid., Jan. 9, 1961, p. 45. 
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all actions which any free country would take as a 
matter of common humanity. 

But, to imply, as Dr. Roa has done, that we 
have supported military incursions by Cuban ref- 
ugees into Cuba is absolutely false. It is natural 
and readily understandable that some Cubans on 
our shores should want to engage in activities 
against the government which has done them so 
much harm. But the United States Government 
has been in no way associated with such activities. 


On the contrary, we have made unusual and special 


efforts to prevent violation of our laws. 


Third Charge 

Now for the third charge in Dr. Roa’s letter. 
It is that the United States “is now engaged in 
a manoeuvre with a view to the diplomatic isola- 
tion of Cuba within Latin America.” As evidence 
for this Dr. Roa cited the fact that Guatemala 
and Peru had broken diplomatic relations with 
Cuba and that the Uruguayan Government was 
reported in the press to be contemplating the 
same action. He added that other governments 
seemed to be considering the same step. 

Now, Mr. President, of course the United States 
consults with other American Republics on mat- 
ters of common concern, including our relations 
with Cuba and their relations with Cuba and the 
position of Cuba in our Western Hemispheric 
situation. For Dr. Roa to say that we have used 
“tremendous pressure” on other American Repub- 
lics to cause them to break relations with Cuba is 
entirely false. It shows how far he has slipped 
into the totalitarian state of mind in which there 
are only two possible relationships between gov- 
ernments: either command and obedience, or open 
hostility. 

Now, anybody who knows the extent to which 
Cuban diplomatic missions throughout this hem- 
isphere have been used for subversion and hostile 
propaganda can understand why some of the sov- 
ereign governments should find it necessary to 
break relations with Cuba—and this requires no 
underscoring from us. 


Harassment of U.S. Citizens 


In this context let me add one word about the 
actions of the United States last night in breaking 
our diplomatic relations with Cuba. This was 
a step which we took, as I said this morning, with 
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heavy hearts, and we were driven to it. Probably 
nowhere in the history of recent civilization has 
any government been as forbearing in the face of 
provocation as has the United States Government 
in connection with Cuban actions. For many 
months the Cuban Government, and particularly 
the Foreign Ministry over which Dr. Roa presides, 
has made normal diplomatic contact by our Em- 
bassy virtually impossible. Our country has been 
made the chief target for all Cuban hate propa- 
ganda; our nationals have been the chief victims 
of their harassment. In the first 10 months of 
1960 at least 43 United States citizens were har- 
assed and arrested without charges by the Cuban 
police. I stress the phrase “without charges.” 
This is not the action of a government with the 
ideals which have been professed by the leaders 
of the Cuban revolution. In one of these cases 
last August 18 an American woman and her two 
young sons were dragged from their car by a mob 
and beaten while the Cuban police stood by and 
watched; then the police took them to headquar- 
ters and questioned them intensively before releas- 
ing them many hours later, still without 
giving any reason for the arrest. 

Then on September 15 at 1 a.m. armed repre- 
sentatives of the Cuban Army’s Department of 
Investigations forced their way into the apart- 
ment of a woman staff member of the United 
States Embassy in Habana. They searched her 
apartment, refused to tell her of any charges 
against her, and would not let her make contact 
with her Embassy. She was taken to police head- 
quarters. Our Embassy was still not allowed to 
talk to her. Forty hours later, after vigorous 
representations by our Ambassador, she was re- 
leased and ordered to leave Cuba immediately— 
without any charges ever being filed against her. 

Dr. Roa speaks with great eloquence of the 
ideals and principles of the Cuban revolution. 
These are only two of many incidents In these 
circumstances of constant harassment the United 
States Government suggested to its citizens in 
Cuba that, unless there were compelling reasons 
to keep them there, they should consider return- 
ing to the United States. We gave similar advice 
to Americans who might be thinking of traveling 
there because we, the United States Government, 
were not in a position to defend them against 
arrest without charge, against detention without 
charge, against all kinds of harassment and em- 
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barrassment. And in view of the increasing diffi- 
culty of providing this protection for citizens 
through regular diplomatic channels, it was our 
duty to give this advice. And I think every mem- 
ber of the Security Council would agree that his 
country would do the same under similar circum- 
stances. 

Now, then, as the world knows, only yesterday 
morning the Cuban Government suddenly issued 
an order, without warning, that the United States 
Embassy should be reduced arbitrarily to 11 per- 
sons. All members of the Embassy above that 
number were summarily ordered to leave within 
48 hours and were said by Prime Minister Castro 
to be engaged in “espionage.” 

Such hostile and provocative actions by the 
Cuban Government have long since destroyed the 
confidence and mutual respect which are essential 
to effective diplomatic relations and have made 
the maintenance of the United States Embassy in 
Habana impossible. 


Events Inside Cuba 

In our opinion, the leaders of the Cuban revolu- 
tion have isolated their nation from the rest of 
the nations even though the representative of 
Cuba has boasted this morning that “We do not 
stand alone.” They have isolated their nation at 
least from the rest of the Western Hemisphere, 
which were their natural friends, by their extreme 
thirst for power and domination and fanatical 
intolerance of any and all dissent. From this 
state of mind have flowed many tragic results: 


The imposition of censorship and thought 
control ; 

The banning of all political parties except the 
Communists; 

Summary justice by drumhead courts, which 
have arbitrarily caused hundreds to be put to 
death ; 

The consequent flight of many thousands of 
refugees, including many of Cuba’s ablest citizens; 

Economic troubles arising from irresponsible 
policies and a constant defection of political and 
economic leaders; 

The official creation of a “Yankee Devil,” whom 
the unfortunate Cuban people, including the 
smallest school children, are taught to fear and 
despise as being ready to invade their beloved 
fatherland ; 
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An open advocacy of subversion and violent 
revolution throughcut Latin America; 

The mortgaging of Cuba’s economic future for 
the purchase of large quantities of arms from the 
Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia; 

The military mobilization of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Cubans; 

And, finally, the gradual transformation of an 
increasingly insolvent Cuba into a political and 
economic dependency of the Soviet Union and a 
springboard for Soviet ambitions in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

I shall not dwell at length on the events inside 
Cuba, even though they are the real source of the 
turmoil. But since this Council, the Security 
Council, is charged with the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security, something must be 
said about those aspects of Cuba’s policy which 
have not only contributed to its moral isolation 
in the Western Hemisphere but have caused great 
dangers to peace in the region. 

I began my remarks this afternoon, Mr. Presi- 
dent, with a very brief description of the invasions 
which had taken place over the last 2 years, and 
we must all recognize, because it is openly avowed, 
that subversion in the Western Hemisphere is a 
definite policy of the Castro government. High 
officials of the Cuban Government have proclaimed 
that the Governments of Latin America do not 
represent the peoples of Latin America. On 
August 30, 1960, Prime Minister Castro said: 
“What happened in Cuba will some day happen 
in America.” By that I suppose he meant the 
United States. “And if for saying this we are 
accused of being continental revolutionaries, let 
them accuse us. If for saying this we are accused 
of wanting there to be revolution in all of America, 
let them accuse us.” I do not know of anything 
that could be much clearer than that. 

But to nail down the last nail, 2 days later, on 
September 1, Foreign Minister Roa said that the 
Cuban revolution “will act as a springboard for 
all the popular forces of Latin America following 
a destiny identical to that of Cuba.” 


Role of International Communism 

Now, if the rulers of Cuba set out by themselves 
to carry out such a policy, it would be dangerous 
enough. But it is made far more dangerous by 
the fact that it is openly espoused and abetted 
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by the entire international Communist movement 
and by the leaders of the Soviet Union. Just a 
month ago in Moscow the leaders of the Com- 
munist parties of the world, in their directive on 
worldwide Communist strategy, proclaimed that 
“the victory of the popular revolution in Cuba is 
a splendid example for the peoples of Latin 
America.” 

These words have been supported with weapons. 
I will not take the time of the Council to go 
through the listing of the types of weapons, of 
the military technicians that came with them, of 
the establishment of the huge civilian militia, far 
beyond the needs of defense and international se- 
curity. But the Cuban program of disruption in 
Latin America under the Castro government is 
already well known. It is aimed at the establish- 
ment of regimes of the Castro-Communist mold. 

I know that all of the members of the Council, 
Mr. President, do not need to be reminded that 
when the Castro government first came to power 
the people of the United States, the Government 
of the United States—now called various names 
by the Cuban representative—rejoiced. They re- 
joiced together with the Cuban people, who had 
been given promise after promise of a more won- 
derful day to come. 

As I said earlier, it was not until they were 
sickened by the realization that many of these 
promises were empty, were not being fulfilled, 
and probably never would be that the very able 
lieutenants of Dr. Castro started gradually to move 
away and finally to turn their backs on the regime, 
to the extent that perhaps only two or three still 
remain, one of them Dr, Castro’s brother and the 
other one not even a Cuban. 

We of the United States are truly sorry that 
the great ideals as expressed by the leaders of the 
movement, I believe it is called, of the 26th of 
July, have been thus spurned by the existing re- 
gime in Cuba. For if they could have been fol- 
lowed through, if they could have come true, you 
never would have had anything like this meeting 
of the Security Council or the July meeting of 
the Security Council, or the speeches made in the 
General Assembly in September and in October. 

We realize as much as anyone else the crying 
need on the part of the peoples of Latin America 
for true self-determination, and we can only de- 
plore the fact that apparently this time the people 
of Cuba have been taken in by empty promises. 
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From the standpoint of the United States, as 
I said this morning, the charges brought today by 
the Foreign Minister of Cuba are empty, are 
groundless, are false, are fraudulent; and I sup- 
pose that in the lexicon of diplomacy one might 
find perhaps 40 or 50 other words to indicate that 
they are without basis in fact. 

I ask the members of the Security Council to 
study the charges, to study the history of the rela- 
tionships between Cuba and the United States 
over the past 2 years, which has become an open 
book to all of you Council members, and then to 
decide on the basis of merit as to whether these 
charges should be considered in a serious vein. 
We believe that they should not be. 

We believe actually that there should be no 
resolution before this Council taking any cog- 
nizance of these charges whatever. I hope, Mr. 
President, that as we draw to the close of our 
deliberations on this particular item, this particu- 
lar position as to resolutions will be recognized 
and supported by the great majority of the 
Council. 


STATEMENT BY MR. BARCO, JANUARY 5 


U.S./U.N. press release 3634 

I wish to make one or two comments on several 
of the very interesting speeches that we have 
heard this afternoon. I say “interesting” because 
at least two of them represented a lack of content 
and a tone which, in view of the way in which this 
debate began, I find somewhat extraordinary and 
something to be noted well by this Council. I 
refer in particular to the statement of the Foreign 
Minister of Cuba and to the statement of the repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Union. 

I feel that it is necessary and desirable that the 
members of the Council remember what this meet- 
ing began with. The Foreign Minister of Cuba 
alleged as the reason for these meetings that the 
United States was preparing to invade Cuba 
“within a few hours.” Today he made a general 
attack on the United States with no submission of 
any evidence whatsoever of his previous allega- 
tion that the United States was going to invade 
Cuba “within a few hours.” This is not the first 
time, members of the Council will remember, that 
the Foreign Minister of Cuba has made this kind 
of charge and on the basis of which he has ob- 
tained meetings of the Security Council and has 
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taken up the time of the General Assembly. I 
think that this is a matter which is of very serious 
concern to all those who are interested in truth, 
in the purposes of the United Nations, and in the 
obligations of all the members of the Security 
Council. 

His vague statement we heard today, devoid of 
any evidence, does not belong in a Security Coun- 
cil meeting called for the purpose of considering 
such a serious allegation. It is an abuse of the 
privilege of coming here. It is an imposition on 
the good will of the members, and it subverts the 
seriousness of purpose of the Security Council. 
It is a device which should not be allowed. 

The representative of the Soviet Union made 
one allegation in an otherwise rather extraordi- 
nary statement when he said that the breaking off 
of diplomatic relations by the United States was 
in itself a threat to Cuba of aggression from the 
United States, I find this in itself rather extraor- 
dinary coming from the representative of the 
Soviet Union, who knows what aggression is. He 
knows it as the representative of the Soviet Union. 
I find it rather extraordinary that he and the 
representative of Cuba have sought to make the 
breaking of diplomatic relations by the United 
States with Cuba something which is unconnected 
with the fact that the Cuban Government limited 
diplomatic representation of the United States to 
11 and that this occurred before rupture of diplo- 
matic relations by the United States and that they 
have further sought to imply that we in the United 
States had in some way restricted Cuba to 11 mem- 
bers of its diplomatic mission in the United States, 
which, of course, is not true. But it is typical of 
the type of statement that we hear from these 
representatives trying to distort the facts and the 
sequence of events. 

I have one further thing to say about the state- 
ment of the representative of the Soviet Union. 
He expressed a viewpoint which, I submit, is not 
the viewpoint of other members of this Council. 
He can speak for himself and for his Govern- 
ment. If this is his viewpoint, very well. But I 
hope that he will not expect that others here ac- 
cept as a summation of this debate and as a con- 
cluding note his rendition of the facts. 

I think it is noteworthy that the representative 
of the Soviet Union ended up his statement with 
a quite mild approach, in view of the way in which 
this all began, a quite mild approach to the new 
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United States administration. I found this quite 
significant, but I would remind the representative 
of the Soviet Union that the American people are 
united and that our policy is consistent. 

I would like to make one comment on the state- 
ment of you, Mr. President, as representative of 
the United Arab Republic, when you quoted from 
the New York 7%imes editorial of January 3. The 
statement that you read is, quite true, a part of 
that editorial. I take no exception to it. It is in 
an editorial in which the New York Times ex- 
presses its own incredulity “that the Cubans can 
believe we are about to invade their island.” 
Then, after some further comment, it says that, as 
you said, Mr. President, “This is the simple fact 
that the Cuban revolutionary leaders do sincerely 
believe in the danger of an armed attack some day 
or other from the United States.” 

Now, I can accept that there exist fantasies in 
the minds of the revolutionary leaders in Cuba, 
and the fact that they exist is something that needs 
to be dealt with. And I think that the New York 
Times editorial puts it in right perspective when 
it went on to say that it could help to lessen the 
tensions between us “if there were some way of 
persuading the Cuban leaders, and especially 
Premier Castro, that we have no intention of in- 
vading Cuba or of permitting an invasion from 
our shores.” 

I submit, Mr. President, that the best thing 
that this Council can do is to treat this utterly 
fantastic allegation with which the Cuban Foreign 
Minister came here in that spirit and to convince 
the representatives of Cuba that they are wrong. 

It is in this spirit that I express our sympa- 
thetic understanding for the efforts of the repre- 
sentatives of Chile and Ecuador which, I feel, 
wisely have not been pressed. 

I should like to conclude by saying that, as is 
always the case, the distinguished representative 
of China, Dr. T. F. Tsiang, put the question in 
proper perspective when he said this afternoon 
that the best thing that the Security Council could 
do when allegations of this kind are made is to 
pass a resolution which concludes, as is the case 
here, that they have not been substantiated. Cer- 
tainly this is the viewpoint of the United States, 
and I feel that the Security Council could do well 
to ponder this question for the future if the 
Security Council is to remain an effective organ 
for peace. It should not allow the type of allega- 
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tion that we have heard here fall to the ground by 
the very presentation of those who have alleged 
it without pointing this out. This, as I say, would 
be the viewpoint of the United States. We are 
not pressing that on the Council. We think that 
it is clear to all.* 


Letters of Credence 


Ecuador 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Ecuador 
Alejandro Teodoro Ponce Luque, presented his 
credentials to President Eisenhower on January 3. 
For texts of the Ambassador’s remarks and the 
President’s reply, see Department of State press 
release 1 dated January 3. 


Nigeria 

The newly appointed Ambassador of the Feder- 
ation of Nigeria, Julius Momo Udochi, presented 
his credentials to President Eisenhower on Jan- 
uary 6. For texts of the Ambassador’s remarks 
and the President’s reply, see Department of State 
press release 6 dated January 6. 


U.S. Cites Evidence of Soviet and 
North Vietnamese Aid to Lao Rebels 


DEPARTMENT STATEMENT OF JANUARY 3 


Press release 2 dated January 3 


The Department of State, in view of the serious- 
ness of the current situation in Laos, considers it 
necessary to make generally available the infor- 
mation now in its possession concerning the exten- 
sive Soviet and north Vietnamese participation 
in the Communist military operations against the 
Royal Lao Government and the Lao people. 

Since the withdrawal of Kong Le forces, accom- 


* The Council adjourned on Jan. 5 without taking action. 

*For a U.S.U.S.S.R. exchange of notes on the situa- 
tion in Laos, see BULLETIN of Jan. 2, 1961, p. 15; for 
Department statements of Dec. 31 and Jan. 1, see ibid., 
Jan. 16, 1961, p. 76. 
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panied by Pathet Lao units, from Vientiane on 
December 15, 1960, the Soviets and north Viet- 
namese Communists have been engaged in an ex- 
tensive airlift of war material to the Communist 
forces in the general area of Vang Vieng, Phong 
Hong, and Sam Neua, and most recently in the 
operations around Xieng Khouang. Substantial 
numbers of north Vietnamese Communist person- 
nel were also parachuted into and landed in these 
areas from Soviet and north Vietnamese aircraft. 

While we do not know the exact total, hard 
evidence shows that Soviet and north Vietnamese 
transport aircraft since December 15 have made 
at least 180 sorties into Laos in support of the 
Kong Le/Pathet Lao forces. These aircraft con- 
sisted mostly of Soviet and north Vietnamese IL- 
14’s (a Soviet-made aircraft comparable to the 
Convair). 

These 180 sorties were in addition to the 34 
known flights into the Vientiane airport between 
December 3 and December 14. As is known, dur- 
ing this period Soviet IL-14 aircraft introduced 
into the battle for Vientiane 105-mm. howitzers, 
ammunition, gasoline, combat rations, and other 
war material. North Vietnamese military per- 
sonnel were also landed or parachuted in to aug- 
ment Kong Le’s forces outside Vientiane who were 
engaged in the battle for Vientiane. 

The registration numbers of Soviet aircraft en- 
gaged in this airlift include 52042, 52051, 52065, 
61797, 52008, 52043, 61796, 61798, and 61800. The 
last five of these aircraft were involved in the 
clandestine Soviet airlift in the Congo. 

Soviet heavy transport aircraft have been trans- 
iting Communist China into the north Vietnamese 
cities of Hanoi and Haiphong, backing up the 
illegal airlift into Laos. 

The chronology of this illegal Soviet and north 
Vietnamese airlift into Laos from December 15 
is as follows: 

Number of 

Location flights 
Vientiane-Vang Vieng . . 
Vientiane-Vang Vieng . . 
Vientiane-Vang Vieng . . 


Vientiane-Vang Vieng . . 
Sam Neua 


— 
m Cr S OO 09 CO OO 


_ 


Vang Vieng 
Sam Neua 
Vang Vieng 
Sam Neua 
Vang Vieng 


—_ 
Cone 


_ 
Oo 
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Vang Vieng 
Sam Neua 
Vang Vieng 
Sam Neua 
Vang Vieng 
Sam Neua 
Vang Vieng 
Vang Vieng 
Vang Vieng 


DEPARTMENT STATEMENT OF JANUARY 7 


Press release 9 dated January 7 


In September 1959 the Department of State 
issued a “White Paper” on Laos.? That paper 
described in detail the manner in which the Com- 
munists, directed and materially assisted from 
Hanoi, Peiping, and Moscow, were working to 
obtain contro] over Laos through a combination 
of diplomatic maneuvers, politica] subversion, and 
guerrilla warfare. 

Despite these Communist actions, Laos had been 
making steady progress in welding itself together 
asanation. This progress was beginning to pro- 


vide some degree of security against Communist 
subversion and political maneuver, and the Lao 
Army was achieving a capability adequate to deal 
with domestic Communist guerrillas. During 


1958, 1959, and 1960, successive Lao governments 
under Prime Ministers Souvanna Phouma, Phoui 
Sananikone, Khou Abhay, and Prince Somsanith 
issued repeated public statements of Laos’ inten- 
tion to follow a policy of neutrality and of its 
determination to observe its international under- 
takings. 

By July 1959 the Communists evidently had 
concluded that their opportunities for gaining 
control of Laos through subversion, propaganda, 
and small-scale guerrilla activity were being fore- 
closed by the country’s increasing stability. In 
mid-July they launched a series of military ac- 
tions on an increasingly expanded scale in the two 
northern provinces of Laos bordering on north 
Viet-Nam and Communist China. These actions 
were made possible through externa] direction and 
assistance. Then, following a Lao appeal to the 
United Nations, this Communist military advance 
terminated almost simultaneously with the ap- 


2A limited number of copies of a pamphlet entitled 
The Situation in Laos are available upon request from 
the Office of Public Services, Department of State, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 
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pearance on the scene of a subcommittee of the 
Security Council,’ and every attempt was made 
by the Communists to erase evidences of external 
support. 

When such support was withdrawn, Com- 
munist military activity subsided and the course 
of internal progress in Laos was resumed. Prog- 
ress toward domestic stability and tranquillity 
continued until August 9, 1960, when the Kong 
Le coup plunged the country into chaos. Al- 
though originally there may have been some 
doubt concerning the inspiration for Captain 
Kong Le’s action, his motivation and support, 
those doubts have been dispelled by the tragic 
events of the past few weeks. His initial col- 
laboration with the Pathet Lao, including arming 
them from the Royal arsenals, his clandestine co- 
operation with foreign Communist governments, 
and the baneful effect on Laos are all now a mat- 
ter of history. 

This series of events culminated in the abandon- 
ment of the capital by the Prime Minister and 
most of his Cabinet, who fled the country be- 
tween December 9 and December 15. They thus 
abandoned any realistic pretense of fulfilling their 
responsibilities as a government. 

On December 8 most of the deputies of the 
National Assembly had taken advantage of the 
anti-Communist movement in Vientiane led by 
Colonel Kouprasith to escape from the capital, 
which since the coup of August 9 had come under 
increasing Communist control. These deputies 
subsequently went to Savannakhet, where they 
rejoined others who had managed to make their 
way there earlier. On December 12, the 38 depu- 
ties who had escaped unanimously voted censure 
of and no confidence in the Souvanna government, 
which was thereupon dismissed by the King’s 
Royal Ordinance. On December 14 another Royal 
Ordinance appointed as the provisional govern- 
ment the government presided over by Prince 
Boun Oum. The end of the fighting in Vien- 
tiane made it possible for the King to call a meet- 
ing of the National Assembly in the capital, and 
on January 4 the Assembly gave a unanimous 
vote of confidence in the Boun Oum government. 

Despite the above actions and immediately fol- 
lowing Prince Souvanna’s flight from Vientiane, 
the Soviets openly intervened by airlifting mili- 


* For background, see BULLETIN of Sept. 28, 1959, p. 456. 
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tary supplies and personnel to the capital. Their 
planes, which had been bringing in foodstuffs and 
fuel, began unloading howitzers, mortars, and 
personnel to operate them. The result was the 
bloody struggle for the capital (December 13 to 
16) between the Royal Lao forces and the Com- 
munist-supported rebels. 

Following the withdrawal from Vientiane of 
Communist forces, the Soviets and Vietnamese 
Communists continued an extensive airlift of war 
materiel, including personnel, to rebel forces in 
the interior of the country. During the period 
December 15 through January 2, at least 180 sor- 
ties by transport aircraft were flown into Laos 
in support of these forces. 

Such Communist intervention is of course di- 
rectly related to the geographical position of Laos 
contiguous to Communist China and Communist 
north Viet-Nam and separating the Communist 
bloc from the rest of southeast Asia. Although 
‘ the country is small, sparsely populated, mili- 
tarily dwarfed by its Communist neighbors, and 
lacking in economic development, any evidence of 
its progress as an independent nation appears to 
cause frustration in Hanoi, Peiping, and Moscow. 
This can only be due to the thwarted expansionist 
intent of the Communists, but the public expres- 
sion of this frustration takes the form of an 
alleged fear of a threat from Laos. Anyone who 
has ever been in Laos can testify to the absurdity 
of such a fear. 

It is obvious to all that Laos is not a military 
threat to any of its neighbors, least of all to the 
strong military regimes in north Viet-Nam and 
Communist China. It is equally obvious that 
Laos cannot defend itself alone against the various 
kinds of overt and covert attacks which north 
Viet-Nam and the Communist Chinese with Soviet 
aid can mount against it. Under these circum- 
stances, Laos can remain independent only if the 
non-Communist nations of the world render the 
assistance it has requested to maintain its 
independence. 

The United States, in pursuing its basic objec- 
tive of insuring the right of free nations to pre- 
serve their independence, has furnished aid to 
Laos for some years. This aid is designed solely 
to provide the basic elements of internal order 
and of social and economic viability necessary for 
survival and the welfare of the Lao people. These 
efforts have been supplemented by help from other 
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friendly countries and from the United Nations. 

United States aid has been extended to Laos 
within the framework of existing international 
agreements and at the request of the Royal Lao 
Government. No United States aid has been 
given except pursuant to agreements with that 
Government, nor has any been given without its 
knowledge and approval. This includes aid 
given to the Royal Lao Army during the recent 
premiership of Prince Souvanna Phouma. The 
Soviet Union’s constant repetition of charges to 
the contrary in both its propaganda and official 
communications to other governments can only be 
explained as an effort to divert world attention 
from the Soviet Union’s recent illegal deliveries 
of munitions and military supplies to pro-Com- 
munist rebels. No government of Laos has ever 
asked for these deliveries which the Soviet Union 
is airlifting to Laos in growing quantities. 

Although the Communists’ assertion that Laos 
threatens the security of the Communist world 
is incredible, much thought and effort have been 
given to assuring the Communists that Laos does 
not and cannot pose such a threat. In addition 
to repeated statements of neutrality, successive 
governments of Laos have again and again as- 
serted that they would not permit the establish- 
ment of foreign military bases on its soil, except 
those permitted by the Geneva Agreements, and 
that they would not enter into any military pacts. 
For its part, the United States has often stated 
the fact that it was not engaged in building any 
military base there. The United States has never 
sought to persuade Laos to enter into a military 
alliance. 

In fact, the Communists are under no such mis- 
apprehensions. It is clear that it is not fear of 
military attack from Laos which motivates Com- 
munist intervention but rather a determination 
to take over the country in line with the Com- 
munists’ well-known and indeed oft-stated objec- 
tive of ultimate global dominion. If Laos should 
be seized by the Communists, the effects could 
be far-reaching and the implication for other small 
and vulnerable states all too evident. 

The United States believes that it can best con- 
tribute to a solution of the Laos problem: 


First, by attempting to further international 
recognition and understanding of the true nature 
of Communist intentions and actions in Laos; 

Second, by the United States itself continuing 
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clearly to show that it has no intention and no 
desire to establish a Western military position 
in Laos; 

Third, by joining with other free nations to 
support and maintain the independence of Laos 
through whatever measures seem most promising. 


The Lao nation is entitled to an opportunity 
which it has never really had since its birth to 
develop in an atmosphere of peace and tranquil- 
lity, with an assurance that its national efforts 
will not be thwarted by predatory threats from 
without. The history of its struggles to date 
reveals the incontrovertible fact that there never 
has been any threat to the security of Laos but 
that which has come from its Communist neigh- 
bors. These efforts to undermine its national 
integrity have been insidious and constant. 

The United States on its part has contributed 
considerable wealth and effort to help this new 
nation develop its economy and its social and 
political institutions. It is recognized that this 
effort is of little avail if the nation does not have 
the capability of protecting itself from attacks 
from without and the maintenance of security 
against disruptive influences from within. In 
the spirit of the Geneva Agreement which ended 
the war in Laos in 1954, and with the full coopera- 
tion and at the request of all successive govern- 
ments, the United States has worked toward 
these objectives. 


SEATO Council Representatives 
Consider Situation in Laos 


Following is the text of a communique released 
at the close of a meeting of the Council Repre- 
sentatives of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion at Bangkok, Thailand, on January 4. 


The Secretary General, Mr. Pote Sarasin, an- 
nounced to the press that the Council Representa- 
tives met January 4 to consider the serious 
situation in Laos, in particular the events that had 
taken place there during the past week. 

They noted with concern the reports of increas- 
ing supply of war materials by Soviet aircraft 
from North Vietnam to Communist rebel elements 
engaged in operations against the Royal Laotian 
Army and the people of Laos. 

The Council Representatives were convinced 
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that the continuance of such intervention could 
only serve to promote diversion and civil war in 
Laos and lead to a situation which would imperil 
not only the integrity of the Kingdom of Laos 
but also the security of neighboring countries. 

The present situation could pose a grave threat 
to international peace and security. The Council 
Representatives felt that every effort should be 
made to find a solution by peaceful means in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the United Nations 
Charter and the Manila Treaty. At the same time, 
Mr. Pote Sarasin recalled the statement made on 
November 9? that all SEATO member countries 
remained determined to continue to develop and 
maintain their readiness to fulfill anywhere in the 
treaty area their obligations under the Manila 
pact. 

The Council Representatives welcomed the con- 
vening of the Laos Assembly at Vientiane and ex- 
pressed the hope that this would open the way 
to early reconciliation of all those elements in the 
Kingdom devoted to maintaining the integrity 
and genuine independence of their country. 


U.S. Rejects Charges of Harassment 
of Soviet Ship “‘Faleshty”’ 


Following is an exchange of notes between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 


TEXT OF U.S. NOTE? 


Press release 5 dated January 5 
January 4, 1961 

The Department of State refers the Embassy 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to 
the note 188/OSA of December 20, 1960 from 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics to the Embassy of the 
United States of America in Moscow alleging 
that an American destroyer carried out maneuvers 
in the Mediterranean Sea on November 4, 1960 
which seriously endangered the Soviet ship 
Faleshty, and wishes to state the following. 

A careful investigation of the facts has clearly 


‘Not printed here. 
? Delivered to the Soviet Embassy at Washington, D.C., 
on Jan. 4. 
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established that the American ship which passed 
the Faleshty on November 4 did not carry out 
any provocative maneuvers. No alerts were 
sounded for a mock attack, as alleged in the 
Ministry’s note, nor did the American ship ever 
approach the Faleshty in such a way as to endan- 
ger the Soviet ship. 

It is common practice for ships moving in inter- 
national waters to establish mutual identification. 
This, the investigation clearly showed, was the 
full extent of the American vessel’s action. 

Under the circumstances, the Government of 
the United States rejects the Soviet Government’s 
charges. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 4, 1961. 


TEXT OF SOVIET NOTE 


Unofficial translation 


The Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R. ex- 
presses its respects to the Embassy of the United States 
of America and on instructions of the Soviet Government 
has the honor to state the following : 

The Soviet cargo motor vessel Faleshty of the Black 
Sea State Shipping Agency en route from Marseille to 
Odessa on November 4 at 1100 hours—Moscow time— 


was met in the Mediterranean by Destroyer No. 817 of 
the U.S. Navy in an area of 42°30'6’’ North latitude 
and 6°41’1’’ East longitude. The American destroyer 
for some time followed a parallel course and then ap- 
proached the Soviet ship more closely. After reaching 
a distance some 3 to 4 miles off the motorship Faleshty, 
the destroyer made several turns and then again took a 
course approaching the Soviet ship. 

After the American destroyer reached a distance of 
some 70-80 meters offside the Soviet ship and still con- 
tinued coming closer to it, the captain of the motor 
vessel was forced to stop the engines to prevent a col- 
lision. It could be seen from the motor vessel that an 
alert had been sounded on the destroyer and that as 
a result the crew had manned the guns. Those maneu- 
vers of the American destroyer, which continued for 1 
hour, were carried out dangerously close to the Soviet 
motorship and constituted a serious danger to both the 
motor vessel and to its crew. 

The actions of the American destroyer with respect to 
the Soviet merchant ship Faleshty cannot be classified 
but as provocative, and as measures violating the princi- 
ples of freedom of navigation in the open sea and scorn- 
ing the elemental principles of international law. 

Directing attention to the provocative actions of the 
American destroyer toward the Soviet merchant motor- 
ship Faleshty, the Soviet Government demands that 
persons responsible for these actions be rigorously 
punished and that the U.S. Government take proper 
measures so that similar actions toward Soviet merchant 
ships will not be allowed to take place in the future. 


Moscow, December 20, 1960 


United States Proposes Abolition or Reduction 
of U.S. and Soviet Travel Restrictions 


Press release 8 dated January 6 
DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


In a note delivered on January 6 to the Soviet 
Ambassador at Washington, the United States 
proposes that representatives of the two Govern- 
ments meet in the near future to discuss the 
abolition or reduction of the travel restrictions 
maintained by the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States. The note reviews the repeated efforts 
made during recent years by the United States 
Government to achieve the abolition or reduction 
of these restrictions and points out the failure of 
the Soviet Government to respond to these initia- 


tives, despite its professed willingness to discuss 
the question. The note describes the arbitrary 
manner in which the Soviet Government adminis- 
ters its travel restrictions and concludes that this 
contrasts sharply with the Soviet Government’s 
professed desire to better relations significantly 
with the United States, since maintenance by the 
Soviet Union of the closed area system on so large 
a scale can only contribute to fostering suspicions 
and promoting tensions. The note also takes ac- 
count of the changes made in the Soviet system 
of closed areas on August 18, 1959, and informs 
the Soviet Government of amendments made in 
U.S. travel regulations as a consequence. 
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U.S. NOTE OF JANUARY 6 


January 6, 1961 


The Secretary of State presents his compliments 
to His Excellency the Ambassador of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics [Mikhail A. Menshi- 
kov] and has the honor to refer to note No. 485/Pr 
of August 18, 1959, from the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
to the Embassy of the United States of America 
at Moscow which contained new restrictions ap- 
plicable to foreigners traveling in the U.S.S.R. 
Reference is also made to the notes from the 
Secretary of State to the Ambassador of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics of January 3, 
1955? and November 11, 1957,? which establish 
regulations concerning travel by Soviet citizens 
in the United States comparable to those previ- 
ously imposed by the Soviet Government on the 
movement of citizens of the United States in the 
Soviet Union. 

The United States Government first instituted 
a system of closed areas on January 3, 1955, as a 
result of the absence of any indication that the 
Soviet Government was willing to relax substan- 
tially its long-standing travel restrictions which 
have been in effect since 1941. The Department’s 
note of that date stated that, if the Soviet Govern- 
ment should liberalize its regulations restricting 
the travel of United States citizens in the Soviet 
Union, the United States Government would be 
disposed to reconsider its regulations. In the six 
years that have passed since that date, the United 
States has on a number of occasions reiterated its 
desire for mutual abolition of closed areas. For a 
short while in 1957, it appeared that the Soviet 
Government might consider reducing the barriers 
to travel. In its note of August 28, 1957,° to the 
American Embassy at Moscow, the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics stated that “it is ready to discuss with 
the Embassy the question of the exclusion from 
the list of cities and localities in the U.S.S.R. 
forbidden for visits by foreigners of a number of 
cities and localities in the U.S.S.R. on a basis of 
reciprocity.” The expectation raised by this note 
unfortunately was not fulfilled. 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Jan. 31, 1955, p. 193. 
* For text, see ibid., Dec. 9, 1957, p. 934. 
* For text, see ibid., p. 936. 
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In reply to the Ministry’s note, the Department 
on November 11, 1957, reiterated the United States 
Government’s desire for abolition of closed zones 
and proposed such an abolition. There was no 
reply to this note. On May 22, 1958, the Depart- 
ment addressed a new note* to the Embassy of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics which 
offered concrete proposals for a mutual reduction 
of closed areas in the absence of an agreement to 
abolish restricted zones completely. This pro- 
posal also went without reply. On August 19, 
1958, the Department once more reminded the 
Embassy that no response had been received to 
the United States proposals for easing travel re- 
strictions.> No reply was received to this note. 
On a number of occasions since August 1958 the 
subject has been raised with Soviet officials 
by United States representatives. As of the pres- 
ent time, despite its professed willingness to dis- 
cuss the travel restrictions question, the Soviet 
Government has still not even acknowledged the 
proposals of the United States Government. 

In the most recent amendments to the Soviet 
closed areas restrictions on August 18, 1959, the 
Soviet Government opened several cities as well as 
a remote part of the Soviet Arctic. The same 
regulations, however, provided for the closing of 
four of the largest cities in the U.S.S.R. and 
30,000 square miles of territory. 

The regulations contained in the Department’s 
notes of January 3, 1955 and November 11, 1957 
as amended have therefore been revised as indi- 
cated in the enclosure. The Soviet Government 
will note that the areas closed in the United 
States continue to be reciprocal for those closed 
in the Soviet Union. Although the Soviet note 
of August 18, 1959 was not a direct response to 
the various United States proposals cited above, 
certain changes were made which correspond to 
changes proposed in the Department’s note of 
May 22, 1958. The United States Government is 
willing, therefore, to honor the commitment con- 
tained in the note of May 22, 1958 by opening for 
travel by Soviet citizens the city of Newark, New 
Jersey and a direct highway from Baltimore, 
Maryland to Niagara Falls, New York. 

Not only has the Soviet Government remained 
unwilling to discuss the abolition or reduction of 


‘For text, see ibid., June 16, 1958, p. 1007. 
5 Wor text of a note, see ibid., Sept. 8, 1958, p. 385. 





its impediments to free travel, but the Soviet 
authorities have periodically applied travel re- 
strictions in such a way as to close areas that are 
supposedly open. This practice of “temporarily” 
closing an area has on occasion reached the extent 
of declaring the whole of the Soviet Union “tem- 
porarily” closed, as was the case in the spring of 
1959. The city of Vorkuta was “temporarily” 
closed year after year until it was officially closed 
on August 18, 1959. Parts of Central Asia and 
the Caucasus are regularly closed “temporarily” 
each year. On the basis of the official notifications 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, over 25 per cent of 
the Soviet Union is formally closed to travel by 
foreigners. In practice, this percentage is often 
considerably higher. 

Thus the practice of the Soviet authorities is in 
sharp contrast with the stated willingness of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics to discuss reduction of 
closed areas as well as with the expressed desire 
of the Soviet Government to better relations sig- 
nificantly between the two countries. The United 
States Government finds it difficult to believe that 
the continued closing of such large parts of the 
Soviet Union, which precludes any possibility of 
contact between the people living in these areas 
with people from the rest of the world, is con- 
ducive to an improvement in the relations between 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the 
United States. On the contrary, the maintenance 
of the closed area system on so large a scale can 
only contribute to fostering suspicions and pro- 
moting tensions. 

The Government of the United States reiterates 
its firm preference for the mutual abolition of 
closed zones. If, however, the Soviet Government 
is not prepared at this time to abolish its closed 
areas, the United States Government would agree 
to a partial easing of travel restrictions through 
the opening of at least some areas on a reciprocal 
basis. It proposes, therefore, that representatives 
of the two Governments meet at an early date to 
discuss this question on the basis of the United 
States proposals of November 11, 1957 and May 
22, 1958, as well as on the basis of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs note of August 28, 1959 and 
of any other proposals which the Soviet Govern- 
ment may wish to make. 
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Enclosure : 
Areas Closed to Travel by 
Soviet Citizens in Possession 
of Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics Passports 


DepaRTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 6, 1961. 


AREAS CLOSED TO TRAVEL BY SOVIET CITIZENS 
IN POSSESSION OF UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS PASSPORTS. 


(This list replaces the lists of closed areas contained 
in the Department’s notes of January 3, 1955 and Novem- 
ber 11, 1957, as amended.) 


A. Border Zones Closed to Travel by Soviet Citizens 
in Possession of U.S.S.R. Passports 


1. USA-Canadian Border 


In addition to the shores of the Great Lakes included 
within closed areas, the following lake shores are closed 
by a band fifteen miles wide in the states and counties 
listed : 

a. Lake Superior: Minnesota—Cook, Lake, St. Louis; 
Wisconsin—-Douglas, Bayfield, Ashland, Iron ; Michigan— 
Gogebic, Ontonagon, Houghton, Keweenaw, Baraga, Mar- 
quette, Alger, Luce, and Drummond Island. 

b. Lake Michigan: Michigan—Emmet. 

e. Lake Huron: Michigan—Cheboygan, Presque Isle, 
Alpena, Arenac. 

d. Lake Erie: Ohio—Lake, Ashtabula. 


2. USA-Mewican Border 


In addition to San Diego County, California and Co- 
chise County, Arizona, the Mexican border is closed by 
a band fifteen miles wide except for that portion of the 
border which falls in Webb County, Texas. 


B. States and Counties Closed to Travel by Soviet 
Citizens in Possession of U.S.S.R. Passports 


Alabama: Baldwin, Calhoun, Coffee, Colbert, Dale, Eto- 
wah, Geneva, Jefferson, Lamar, Lauderdale, Limestone, 
Madison, Mobile, Pickens, Russell. 

Alaska:* Aleutian Islands, Islands in the Bering Sea, 
Kodiak Island. 

Arizona: Cochise, Maricopa, Mohave, Yavapai. 

Arkansas: Cleburne, Conway, Crittenden, Cross, Faulk- 
ner, Grant, Jefferson, Lee, Lonoke, Mississippi, Monroe, 
Prairie, Pulaski, Saline, St. Francis, Van Buren, White, 
Woodruff. 

California: Alameda, Butte, Contra Costa,’ Kern, Los 
Angeles,» Madera (except for Yosemite Park), Marin 


°Also closed is a band 15 miles wide running from 
Nushagak Peninsula north along the Bering Sea and east 
along the Arctic Ocean to the border of Canada. 

7 Closed except for that portion which lies less than 25 
air miles from San Francisco. 

* As detailed in Part D. 
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(except for Muir Woods National Monument), Merced, 
Monterey, Napa, Orange, Riverside, Sacramento, San 
Benito, San Bernardino, San Diego, San Joaquin, San 
Luis Obispo, Santa Barbara, Santa Clara, Santa Cruz, 
Solano, Sonoma, Stanislaus, Sutter, Ventura. 

Colorado: Adams, Alamosa, Arapahoe, Boulder, Clear 
Creek, Costilla, Custer, Douglas, Elbert, El Paso, Fremont, 
Gilpin, Huerfano, Jefferson, Larimer (except for Rocky 
Mountain National Park), Park, Pueblo, Teller, Weld. 

Connecticut: Fairfield,® Hartford, Litchfield, Middle- 
sex, New London, Tolland, Windham. 

Delaware: Kent, New Castle. 

Florida: Bay, Brevard, Broward, Calhoun, Dade, Duval, 
Escambia, Flagler, Holmes, Indian River, Jackson, Mar- 
tin, Monroe, Nassau, Okaloosa, Orange, Osceola, Palm 
Beach, St. Johns, St. Lucie, Santa Rosa, Seminole, Volu- 
sia, Walton, Washington. 

Georgia: Bibb, Bryan, Bulloch, Burke, Calhoun, Cam- 
den, Chatham, Chattahoochee, Cobb, Columbia, Crawford, 
De Kalb, Dougherty, Effingham, Elbert, Fulton, Glynn, 
Hart, Houston, Jenkins, Jones, Lee, Liberty, Lincoln, 
Lumpkin, McIntosh, Mitchell, Monroe, Peach, Richmond, 
Screven, Terrell, Twiggs, Wilkinson, Worth. 

Idaho: Ada, Bingham, Bonneville, Butte, Clark, Fre- 
mont, Jefferson, Madison, Owyhee, Teton. 

Illinois: Du Page, Edgar, Kane, Lake, Massac, McHenry, 
Pulaski, Vermilion. 

Indiana: Adams, Allen, Benton, Blackford, Boone, Car- 
roll, Cass, Clay, Clinton, Dearborn, Decatur, De Kalb, 
Delaware, Elkhart, Fayette, Fountain, Franklin, Fulton, 
Grant, Hamilton, Hancock, Hendricks, Henry, Howard, 
Huntington, Jasper, Jay, Johnson, Kosciusko, Lagrange, 
Lake, La Porte, Madison, Marion, Marshall, Miami, Mont- 
gomery, Morgan, Newton, Noble, Ohio, Owen, Parke, 
Porter, Pulaski, Putnam, Randolph, Rush, St. Joseph, 
Shelby, Starke, Steuben, Tipton, Union, Vermillion, Vigo, 
Wabash, Warren, Wayne, Wells, White, Whitley. 

Iowa: Harrison. 

Kansas: Butler, Chase, Cloud, Coffey, Cowley, Dickin- 
son, Douglas, Ellsworth, Harvey, Jackson, Jefferson, 
Kingman, Lincoln, Lyon, Marion, McPherson, Morris, 
Osage, Ottawa, Pottawatomie, Reno, Rice, Saline, Sedg- 
wick, Shawnee, Sumner, Wabaunsee. 

Kentucky: Anderson, Ballard, Boone, Bourbon, Boyle, 
Bracken, Breckinridge, Bullitt, Butler, Caldwell, Callo- 
way, Campbell, Christian, Clark, Crittenden, Daviess, 
Edmonson, Estill, Fayette, Franklin, Garrard, Grant, 
Grayson, Green, Hancock, Hardin, Harrison, Hart, 
Henderson, Henry, Hopkins, Jackson, Jefferson, Jes- 
samine, Kenton, Larue, Livingston, Logan, Lyon, Madi- 
son, Marshall, Meade, Mercer, Muhlenberg, McLean, 
McCracken, Nelson, Nicholas, Ohio, Oldham, Owen, 
Pendleton, Robertson, Scott, Shelby, Spencer, Todd, Trigg, 
Trimble, Union, Washington, Webster, Woodford. 

Louisiana: Acadia, Ascension, Assumption, Caddo, Cal- 
casieu, Cameron, De Soto, East Baton Rouge, East 
Feliciana, Iberia, Iberville, Jefferson, Jefferson Davis, 
Lafayette, Lafourche, Livingston, Plaquemines, Pointe 


*Closed except for that portion of the county west of 
Route 33. 
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Coupee, St. Bernard, St. Charles, St. Helena, St. James, 
St. John the Baptist, St. Martin, St. Mary, St. Tammany, 
Tangipahoa, Terrebonne, Vermilion, West Baton Rouge, 
West Feliciana. 

Maine: Androscoggin, Aroostook, Cumberland, Hancock, 
Knox, Penobscot, Sagadahoc, Waldo, Washington, York, 

Maryland: Anne Arundel,” Baltimore, Calvert, Carroll, 
Cecil, Charles, Frederick, Harford, Howard, Kent, Queen 
Annes, St. Marys, Washington. 

Massachusetts: Barnstable, Berkshire, Bristol, Dukes, 
Essex, Franklin, Hampden, Hampshire, Middlesex,” 
Nantucket, Norfolk,“ Plymouth, Worcester. 

Michigan: Alcona, Bay, Chippewa, Genesee, Huron, 
Iosco, Lapeer, Livingston, Mackinac, Macomb, Midland, 
Monroe, Oakland, Saginaw, St. Clair, Sanilac, Shiawassee, 
Tuscola, Wayne. 

Minnesota: Polk. 

Mississippi: Clay, Jackson, Lowndes, Monroe, Oktib- 
beha. 

Missouri: Benton, Cooper, Johnson, Morgan, Pemiscot, 
Pettis, St. Charles, St. Louis, St. Louis City. 

Montana: Beaverhead, Cascade, Chouteau, Deer Lodge, 
Fergus, Golden Valley, Judith Basin, Lewis and Clark, 
Silver Bow, Teton, Wheatland. 

Nebraska: Butler, Cass, Douglas, Gage, Johnson, Otoe, 
Saline, Sarpy, Saunders, Seward, Washington, York. 

Nevada: Clark, Lincoln, Nye. 

New Hampshire: Hillsboro, Rockingham, Strafford. 

New Jersey: Burlington, Camden, Cape May, Cumber- 
land, Essex, Gloucester, Hunterdon, Middlesex,” Mon- 
mouth,” Morris,” Ocean, Passaic,” Salem, Somerset, 
Sussex, Union, Warren. 

New Mevico: Bernalillo, Chaves, Lincoln, Los Alamos, 
Otero, Rio Arriba, Sandoval, Sante Fe, Sierra, Socorro, 
Taos, Torrance. 

New York: Albany, Cayuga, Chenango, Cortland, Dela- 
ware, Erie, Franklin, Fulton, Hamilton, Herkimer, Jeffer- 
son, Lewis, Madison, Monroe, Montgomery, Nassau,” 
Niagara, Oneida, Onondaga, Orange, Orleans, Oswego, 
Otsego, Schenectady, Schoharie, Seneca, St. Lawrence, 
Suffolk, Wayne. 

North Carolina: Cumberland, Duplin, Greene, Harnett, 
Hoke, Johnston, Lenoir, Sampson, Wayne, Wilson. 

North Dakota: Grand Forks, McHenry, McKenzie, 
Mountrail, Renville, Walsh, Ward, Williams. 

Ohio: Allen, Ashland, Auglaize, Butler, Champaign, 
Clark, Crawford, Cuyahoga, Darke, Defiance, Delaware, 
Erie, Franklin, Fulton, Greene, Hamilton, Hancock, 
Hardin, Henry, Huron, Jackson, Logan, Lorain, Lucas, 


* Closed except for that portion south of U.S. 50 and 
South River. 

"Closed except for those portions of these counties 
which lie less than 25 air miles from the center of Boston, 
Mass. 

“Closed except for those portions of these counties 
which lie less than 25 air miles from the center of New 
York, N.Y. 

* Closed except for the Oyster Bay area north of Route 
25A and the beach area south of Route 27. 
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Madison, Marion, Medina, Mercer, Miami, Montgomery, 
Morrow, Ottawa, Paulding, Pickaway, Pike, Preble, Put- 
nam, Richland, Ross, Sandusky, Scioto, Seneca, Shelby, 
Stark, Summit, Union, Van Wert, Wayne, Williams, 
Wood, Wyandot. 

Oklahoma: Beckham, Caddo, Canadian, Cleveland, 
Comanche, Cotton, Creek, Garvin, Grady, Greer, Harmon, 
Jackson, Jefferson, Kay, Kiowa, Logan, McClain, Noble, 
Oklahoma, Osage, Pawnee, Stephens, Tillman, Tulsa, 
Washington, Washita. 

Oregon: Clatsop, Columbia, Coos, Hood River, Mult- 
nomah. 

Pennsylvania: Adams, Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, 
Bedford, Berks, Blair, Butler, Cambria, Carbon, Chester, 
Columbia, Cumberland, Dauphin, Delaware, Fayette, 
Franklin, Fulton, Greene, Huntingdon, Indiana, Juniata, 
Lackawanna, Lancaster, Lawrence, Lebanon, Lehigh, 
Luzerne, Mercer, Mifflin, Monroe, Montgomery, Montour, 
Northampton, Northumberland, Perry, Pike, Schuylkill, 
Snyder, Somerset, Union, Washington, Westmoreland, 
York. 

Rhode Island. 

South Carolina: Aiken, Allendale, Bamberg, Barnwell, 
Beaufort, Berkeley, Charleston, Colleton, Dorchester, 
Hampton, Jasper, Orangeburg. 

South Dakota: Butte, Custer, Harding, Lawrence, 
Meade, Pennington, Perkins. 

Tennessee: Anderson, Bedford, Bledsoe, Blount, Brad- 
ley, Campbell, Cannon, Cheatham, Clay, Coffee, Cumber- 
land, Davidson, De Kalb, Dickson, Dyer, Fentress, 
Franklin, Giles, Grundy, Hamilton, Hickman, Houston, 
Humphreys, Jackson, Knox, Lauderdale, Lawrence, Lewis, 
Lincoln, Loudon, McMinn, Macon, Marion, Marshall, 
Maury, Meigs, Monroe, Montgomery, Moore, Morgan, 
Overton, Perry, Pickett, Polk, Putnam, Rhea, Roane, 
Robertson, Rutherford, Scott, Sequatchie, Sevier, Smith, 
Stewart, Sumner, Trousdale, Union, Van Buren, Warren, 
Wayne, White, Williamson, Wilson. 

Texas: Anderson, Aransas, Armstrong, Austin, Bastrop, 
Bell, Bexar, Bowie, Brazoria, Brazos, Burleson, Caldwell, 
Calhoun, Callahan, Camp, Carson, Cass, Chambers, Chero- 
kee, Collingsworth, Colorado, Comal, Dallam, Dallas, Deaf 
Smith, Delta, Denton, De Witt, Donley, Ellis, Falls, 
Fayette, Fort Bend, Franklin, Freestone, Galveston, 
Goliad, Gonzales, Gray, Gregg, Grimes, Guadalupe, Hans- 
ford, Hardin, Harris, Harrison, Hartley, Hays, Hemphill, 
Henderson, Hill, Hopkins, Hutchinson, Jackson, Jefferson, 
Johnson, Jones, Karnes, Kaufman, Lamar, Lavaca, Lee, 
Leon, Liberty, Limestone, Lipscomb, Madison, Marion, 
Matagorda, Milam, Montgomery, Moore, Morris, Navarro, 
Nolan, Ochiltree, Oldham, Orange, Panola, Parker, Potter, 
Rains, Randall, Red River, Refugio, Roberts, Robertson, 
Rockwall, Runnels, Rusk, San Jacinto, Shackelford, 
Shelby, Sherman, Smith, Tarrant, Taylor, Titus, Travis, 
Upshur, Van Zandt, Victoria, Walker, Waller, Washing- 
ton, Wharton, Wheeler, Williamson, Wilson, Wood. 

Utah: Salt Lake, Tooele, Utah. 

Vermont: Chittenden, Grand Isle, Lamoille. 

Virginia: Accomack, Clarke, Fauquier, Floyd, Frederick, 
Gloucester, Isle of Wight, King George, Loudoun, Mont- 
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gomery, Nansemond, Norfolk, Northampton, Page, 
Pulaski, Princess Anne, Prince William, Rappahannock, 
Richmond, Shenandoah, Southampton, Stafford, Warren, 
Warwick, Westmoreland, Wythe, York. 

Washington.“ 

West Virginia: Berkeley, Brooke, Hancock, Jefferson, 
Marshall, Ohio. 

Wisconsin: Kenosha, Milwaukee, Ozaukee, Racine. 

Wyoming: Goshen, Laramie, Platte. 


C. Cities in Otherwise Open Areas Which Are Closed 
to Travel by Soviet Citizens in Possession of U.S.S.R. 
Passports 


Ashland, Kentucky 
Charleston, West Virginia 
Charlestown Area of Boston, Massachusetts 
Haines, Alaska 
Huntington, West Virginia 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Ravenna, Ohio 

Renton, Washington 
Seward, Alaska 

Skagway, Alaska 
Steubenville, Ohio 
Youngstown, Ohio 


D. Cities in Otherwise Closed Areas Which Are Open 
to Travel by Soviet Citizens in rossession of U.S.S.R. 
Passports 


Anaheim, California 
Austin, Texas 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Berkeley, California 
Boise, Idaho 
Boulder, Colorado 
Buffalo, New York 


Camden, New Jersey 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Columbus, Ohio 


Dearborn, Michigan 
Denver, Colorado 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 
El Paso, Texas 


Flint, Michigan 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Gatlinburg, Tennessee 
Gary, Indiana 


Hammond, Indiana 


“Closed except for those portions of King County 
which lie less than 25 air miles from the center of 
Seattle and including city of Seattle but excluding 
Renton. 
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Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Lawrence, Kansas 

Lenox, Massachusetts 
Little Rock, Arkansas 

Los Angeles, California * 
Lynn, Massachusetts 
Marblehead, Massachusetts 
Metuchen, New Jersey 
Miami, Florida 

Miami Beach, Florida 
Murray Hill, New Jersey 


Nashville, Tennessee 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 
New Orleans, Louisiana * 
Newark, New Jersey 
Niagara Falls, New York 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Palo Alto, California 
Portland, Oregon 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Reading, Pennsylvania 


Sacramento, California 
Saginaw, Michigan 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

San Antonio, Texas 

San Jose, California 
Savannah, Georgia * 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
South Bend, Indiana 
Spokane, Washington 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts 
Swampscott, Massachusetts 
Syracuse, New York 


Topeka, Kansas 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Utica, New York 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


* The following portions of the City of Los Angeles 
and adjacent Los Angeles County are open: Pacific Ocean 
between Manchester Avenue (Route 10) and Topanga 
Canyon Road (Route 27) ; Topanga Canyon Road (Route 
27) to Ventura Road (Route 101) ; Ventura Road (Route 
101 to Sherman Oaks, thence Route 134); Route 134 
along San Fernando Boulevard and Colorado Boulevard 
to Verdugo Road (Route 2); Route 2 to Little Jimmy 
Spring area in Angeles National Forest, then by a line 
running south to Crystal Lake Recreation Area in Angeles 
National Forest on Route 39; Route 39 to San Bernardino 
Road (Routes 60, 70 and 99) ; Routes 60, 70, 99 to Rose- 
mead Boulevard (Route 19); Route 19 to Santa Anna 
Freeway (Route 101) ; Route 101 to Slauson Boulevard; 
Saluson Boulevard to Sepulveda Boulevard (Route 101A) ; 
Route 101A to Manchester Avenue (Route 10); Man- 
chester Avenue (Route 10) to Pacific Ocean. 

#*Open except for port areas of these cities. 
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E. Specified Routes of Automotive Transit Through 
Areas Closed to Travel by Soviet Citizens in Posses- 
sion of U.S.S.R. Passports 


1. From Washington, D.C., and return: 


a. To Baltimore via U.S. Route No. 1 or Washington- 
Baltimore Expressway. 

b. To Morgan County, West Virginia, via Virginia 
Route No. 7 and Route No. 9. 

ce. To Spotsylvania County, Virginia, via U.S. Route 
No. 1. 

d. To Maryland Eastern Shore counties via U.S. Route 
No. 50. 


2. From Baltimore, Maryland, to New York, New York, 
and return through Farnhurst, Delaware, via U.S. Route 
No. 40 and New Jersey Turnpike. 

3. From New York, New York, and return: 


a. To Baltimore, Maryland, and Washington, D.C., 
(See 1 and 2 above). 

b. To the Oyster Bay, New York, area via Route 25D 
and Glen Cove Road. 

e. To Sullivan County, New York, via Highway 17 
across Orange County. 


4. From Baltimore, Maryland, to Niagara Falls, New 
York: U.S. Highway 111 from Baltimore to Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, U.S. Highway 15 from Harrisburg to edge 
of open zone south of Williamsport, Pennsylvania, New 
York State Thruway from east edge of Erie County, New 
York, to Buffalo, New York. New York Highway 266 and 
New York State Thruway, Buffalo to Niagara Falls. 

5. U.S. Route 1 between New York and Philadelphia and 
intermediate open points. 

6. New Jersey 73 between Interchange No. 4 on the New 
Jersey Turnpike and Philadelphia. 

7. New Jersey Route 38 between Camden and the inter- 
section of New Jersey 38 and New Jersey 73 east of 
Camden. 

8. New Brunswick, New Jersey—access by New Jersey 
Turnpike to the New Brunswick tollgate, New Jersey 18 
to New Brunswick. 

9. Metuchen, New Jersey—access by U.S. 1 from New 
York or Philadelphia to New Jersey 501, New Jersey 501 
to Metuchen. 

10. Murray Hill, New Jersey—access from Elizabeth 
via New Jersey 82 past Springfield, southwest via New 
Jersey 512, to New Providence, southeast from New Provi- 
dence to Murray Hill. 

11. Lenox and Stockbridge, Massachusetts—by Inter- 
state Highway 90 and U.S. 7 from New York State. 

12. Chicago to Western Illinois—Congress Street Ex- 
pressway, East-West Tollway, Route 30 across Du Page 
County. 

138. Across Northern Ohio via the Ohio Turnpike. 

14. Across Northern Indiana via the Indiana Toll Road. 

15. Knoxville to Gatlinburg, Tennessee—U.S. Highway 
441. 

16. Kansas City, Kansas, to Lawrence, Kansas—Kan- 
sas Turnpike. 
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17. Denver to Boulder, Colorado—Denver-Boulder Toll 
Road. 

18. San Francisco to Berkeley—via the Bay Bridge. 

19. Los Angeles to Anaheim, California, by U.S. High- 
way 101. 

20. Muir Woods, California, from San Francisco by 
U.S. Highway 101, California Highway 1, Panoramic 
Highway and Muir Woods Road. 


SOVIET NOTE OF AUGUST 18 


No. 485/Pr 

The U.S.S.R. Ministry of Foreign Affairs presents its 
compliments to the Embassies and Missions and has 
the honor to communicate that the foliowing changes have 
been made in the lists of places and localities in the 
U.S.S.R. closed to visits by foreigners which were trans- 
mitted previously : 


1. Excluded from the List of places and localities of 
the U.S.S.R. closed to visits by foreigners are: 


(a) the cities—Ashkhabad, Vilnyus, Erevan, Tallin 
(provided it is reached by the Leningrad-Tallin railroad), 
Batumi, Echmiadzin. 

(b) the area of the Taymyr National Okrug within 
the confines: to the south of the line formed by the south 
bank of the Khatanga Gulf, the Khatanga River, the 
Novaya River and the Yangoda River to its confluence 
with the Pyasina River; to the east of the line formed by 

' the Pyasina River to the settlement of Kresty and the 
eastern edges of the lakes Keta and Khantayskoye. 


2. Transit will be permitted on the automobile route 
Moscow-Brest. 

8. To be added to the List of places and localities 
closed to visits by foreigners are: 


Vorkuta 

Gorki 

Dnepropetrovsk 

Kazan 

Kuybyshev 

the Kabardino-Balkarskaya A.S.S.R. 

the island of Novaya Sibir 

the territory of the Yamalo-Nenetskiy National Okrug 
of Tyumen Oblast in the area encompassed by the 
rivers Nyda, Nadym and Tanlova 

the territory of the Yakutsk A.S.S.R. in the area en- 
compassed by the rivers Tumara, Dyanyshka and 
Lena. 


Moscow, 18 August 1959 


To all Embassies and Missions, 
Moscow. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ' 


General Assembly 


Note Verbale Dated 12 November 1960 From the Chair- 
man of the Delegation of Sweden Addressed to the 
Secretary-General Concerning A/4558. A/4572. No- 
vember 14, 1960. 3 pp. 
Note Verbale Dated 14 November 1960 From the Chair- 
man of the Norwegian Delegation to the General As- 
sembly Addressed to the Secretary-General Concerning 
A/4558. November 14, 1960. 3 pp. 
Question of Assistance to Libya 
Communication dated October 13, 1960, from Prime 
Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs of Libya 
addressed to the Secretary-General. A/4576, Novem- 
ber 14, 1960, 27 pp. ; 

Report of the Secretary-General. 
15, 1960, 6 pp. 
Question of the Future of Western Samoa. Constitution 
of the Independent State of Western Samoa, as adopted 
on October 28, 1960, transmitted by the Permanent Rep- 
resentative of New Zealand to the United Nations by 
note verbale of November 10, 1960, to the Secretary- 
General. A/C.4/454, November 15, 1960, 67 pp.; and 
Add. 1, November 30, 1960, 18 pp. 
Letter Dated 18 November 1960 From the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of Cuba Addressed to the President of 
the General Assembly Concerning U.S. Naval Aid to 
Guatemala and Nicaragua. A/4581. November 19, 
1960. 4 pp. 
Opportunities for International Co-operation on Behalf 
of Former Trust Territories and Other Newly Independ- 
ent States. Report of the Secretary-General. A/4585. 
November 22, 1960. 21 pp. 
Letter Dated 25 November 1960 From the Representative 
of the United States Addressed to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral Concerning Soviet Allegations Regarding West 
Germany. A/4595. November 26, 1960. 3 pp. 
Letter Dated 25 November 1960 From the Permanent 
Representative of the United Kingdom Addressed to the 
Secretary-General Concerning Soviet Allegations Re- 
garding West Germany. A/4597. November 28, 1960. 
3 pp. 
Question of Hungary. Report of the U.N. Representative 
on Hungary. A/4606. December 1, 1960. 18 pp. 
The Situation in the Republic of the Congo 
Second progress report of the Special Representative 
in the Congo and exchange of messages between the 
Secretary-General and the Permanent Representative 
of Belgium and between the Secretary-General and 
Mr. Tshombe, President of the Provincial Government 
of Katanga. A/4557, November 2, 1960, 68 pp.; 

Letter dated 11 November 1960 to the President of the 
General Assembly from Patrice Lumumba, Prime 
Minister of the Republic of the Congo. A/4571, 
November 12, 1960, 4 pp. 


A/4575, November 


* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 
Other materials (mimeographed or processed documents) 
may be consulted at certain libraries in the United States. 
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The Changing Position of Afghanistan in Asia 


by Henry A. Byroade 
Ambassador to Afghanistan 


Although the cold war is generally understood 
to typify the rivalry between the Communist and 
free worlds, in fact the cold war assumes different 
aspects in different parts of the world. In Europe, 
for example, it is symbolized by a relatively closely 
defined frontier separating the open from the 
closed societies. Many Americans and, rather 
curiously, many Asians tend to force the same 
conceptual framework on the cold war in Asia. 
My own belief is that the cold war, as seen from 
Afghanistan, is only a metamorphosis of an older 
pattern of conflict. : 

Think of Afghanistan in the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies, surrounded by the advancing forces of 
Russia and Britain. In the exact center, Afghan- 
istan remained relatively untouched, while the 
great imperial forces of the century whirled 
around it, one coming up through India, on the 
flanks through Iran, Kashmir, and even Tibet, 
while the other steadily and ruthlessly subjugated 
the Muslim states. of central Asia. The Russians 
moved from Orenburg to Termez and Khushka 
and the British from Madras to Peshawar and 
Quetta, squeezing, always squeezing, but leaving 
the core more or less intact. Perhaps a more ac- 
curate figure of speech would be to compare 
Afghanistan to the eye of a storm or the vortex of 
a whirlpool. 

Although the progress of the British northward 
is well known and well chronicled, we are apt to 
forget the progress of Russia through central Asia, 
perhaps because the old Russian Empire shared 
one trait with the Soviet Empire today—namely, 
a pathological obsession with secrecy. Although 
its authenticity has never been proved, I cannot 
forbear a reference to the alleged testament of 
Peter the Great, who epitomized the object of the 
Russian push by counseling his successors “to ap- 
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proach as near as possible to Constantinople and 
India. Whoever governs there will be the true 
sovereign of the world. Advance as far as India, 
which is the depot of the World. Arrived at this 
point we shall have no longer need for England’s 
gold.” 

Whatever the validity of Peter’s will, it is a fact 
that, after taking the Caucasian peninsula early 
in the 19th century, the Russians moved by force 
to take Samarkand, Tashkent, and Turkestan in 
the 1860’s, Khiva in 1873, and by the turn of the 
century had extended their influence to the Oxus 
River north of Afghanistan. Although the Rus- 
sians occasionally sought to extend their influence 
into Afghanistan, and fluctuating British home 
policy resulted in two aberrational thrusts into 
Afghanistan, that country was generally squeezed 
but not swallowed. 

Finally, in 1907, the Afghan position in the 
eye of the storm was formalized in the Anglo- 
Russian convention which sought, in the face of 
a rising German militarism, to stabilize the Rus- 
sian and British spheres of influence in Asia. 
Persia was divided into spheres of influence, Tibet 
was neutralized under titular Chinese suzerainty, 
and Russia declared Afghanistan to be outside her 
sphere of influence while Britain agreed not to 
annex or occupy Afghanistan. 

After World War I the first sign of a changing 
pattern appeared when Britain returned to Af- 





© The above article is based on an address 
made by Ambassador Byroade at Princeton 
University, Princeton, N.J., on December 
15, 1960. 














ghanistan control over its own foreign relations, 
thereby withdrawing British influence southward. 
At the same time, however, Russia—far from 
withdrawing—was advancing under the new So- 
viet leadership to consolidate its control over the 
Asian Muslim states, the last of which, Bokhara, 
was finally subjugated in 1922, just at the time the 
Soviet-sponsored Congress of the Peoples of the 
East, in Baku, was proclaiming the end of im- 
perialism. In the face of overwhelming Soviet 
power, Afghanistan was compelled to abandon its 
support of Bokhara. 

Finally, in 1947, the old pattern was broken up 
with the withdrawal of Britain from the subcon- 
tinent, the independence of India and Pakistan, 
and the rivalry between these two new states. 
With this change the old rules of the game were 
outmoded. Since 1947 Afghanistan has been seek- 
ing to cope with the changed circumstances. 
These changes are great. 


A New Pattern in Afghanistan 


The old bilateral pattern was simple. The Af- 
ghans may have resented the constriction it im- 
posed, but they could rely on Britain and Russia 
to restrain each other. Now the pattern is com- 
plex and requires more vigilance. Now there are 


the United States and the Soviet Union, as well as 
Britain in a different and less omnipresent role, 
plus Iran, India, and Pakistan, not to mention 
Communist China hovering in the wings. The 
point is that the alternatives in a six- or eight- 
handed game of poker are more difficult to calcu- 
late than in a two-handed game of chess. 

Not only is the new pattern more complex, but 
the old area balance has been upset. Whereas the 
southern flank became weaker by a massive devo- 
lution of power, the northern flank, monopolized 
by the totalitarian military power of the U.S.S.R., 
remained intact. Afghan neutrality before 1947 
rested on the balance of British and Russian 
power, manifested right up to the frontiers of 
Afghanistan. The balance now has to be main- 
tained, if Afghanistan is to remain neutral, by a 
combination of neighboring states and the power 
of the United States, admittedly great in Afghan 
eyes but also very, very far away by comparison. 

One way of righting the balance would have 
been to encourage the military strengthening and 
political orientation toward the West of the coun- 
tries south of the Soviet Union. Indeed, from 
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1949 to 1954, Afghanistan seemed inclined in that 
direction and sought both military aid and pro- 
tection from the United States. However, con- 
trary to the Communist legend that the United 
States is always busy forcing military aid and 
pacts on smaller nations, the United States was 
not yet prepared to undertake the organization of 
a military counterforce in the area. By 1954, 
therefore, lacking either military support or se- 
curity ties with the United States, Afghanistan 
began casting about for another formula. The 
Soviet Union came along and provided it by offer- 
ing military aid. In the same general period, 
Iran, Pakistan, and Turkey took the initiative to 
create an alliance which sought and eventually re- 
ceived U.S. support. The Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization and the Central Treaty Organiza- 
tion are manifestations of this effort to restore 
balance. 

Superficially the organization of SEATO and 
CENTO might seem partially to restore the pre- 
war pattern, if not a precise balance, leaving 
Afghanistan in a position similar to the one it 
occupied before the war. Unfortunately this is 
not the case. The most pertinent fact in this con- 
nection is that, while Afghan relations with the 
U.S.S.R. since 1954 have become progressively 
closer and more deeply intertwined, some rather 
broad gulfs separate Afghanistan from its 
Muslim neighbors on the west, south, and east. 

Afghan-Iranian relations are cordial enough 
but rather distant in view of the wide, desolate 
wastes which separate the main political and eco- 
nomic centers of the two countries. Relations 
also are marred by the fact that, in the one area 
where the two countries have a common interest 
which could and should be cooperatively devel- 
oped, they are unable to come to agreement. I 
refer to the lower Helmand Valley and the lack 
of agreement between Afghanistan and Iran on 
the proper division of the waters of the Helmand 
River. 

On the other side of Afghanistan, relations with 
Pakistan have become exceedingly chilly because 
of a dispute over the future of Pushtun tribes liv- 
ing outside of Afghanistan and across a frontier 
which has been internationally recognized for 
nearly 70 years. Clearly there are many problems 
in the administration of these tribes straddling 
the border, and there is ample room for coopera- 
tion between the two countries in the economic, 
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social, and cultural fields of development. Ironi- 
cally enough, in some respects Afghanistan and 
Pakistan daily face identical problems in the tribal 
areas on their respective sides of the frontier and 
might well benefit from cooperation. 

Another indigenous Afghan factor which 
changes the situation from prewar days is the 
Afghan determination to force the rate of national 
economic and social development as rapidly as 
possible. The historical origin and significance of 
Afghanistan’s underdevelopment may be illus- 
trated by changing the former analogy of a storm 
to that of a lamb roasting on a spit over a hot 
fire. The outside of the meat may be seared and 
blackened by the flames while the center remains 
raw. Thus did Asia revolve slowly through the 
political fires of the 18th and 19th centuries, while 
Afghanistan was left raw and undeveloped in the 
center. Turkestan, Bokhara, Kazakhstan, and 
Kirghizia all suffered deeply from the fires of the 
last two centuries while the Arab states, Iran, 
Pakistan, India, and southeast Asia were sorely 
tried, but they all also profited in military, eco- 
nomic, social, and educational development, leav- 
ing Afghanistan at a relative disadvantage. 

From one point of view this is the price Afghan- 
istan paid for the insulated hermit-like freedom it 
maintained during the earlier centuries, a freedom 
which was dependent as much on the balance of 
two world forces as it was upon Afghanistan’s 
own policies. Some might say that the price was 
worth paying, and some of the most traditionalist 
Afghans probably would be willing to go on pay- 
ing the price of underdevelopment in return for 
a kind of cocoon-like independence behind moun- 
tainous barriers. It is at least doubtful that this 
would be possible. In any event it is not the 
policy of the Afghan Government, which, on the 
contrary, feels almost obsessively the need to catch 
up with its neighbors. 

Afghans realize that this underdevelopment 
dangerously exposes their country precisely at the 
time when it has suddenly been swept into the 
changing pattern of world forces. As they see it, 
Afghanistan is today surrounded by dynamic 
forces on every side. The rapid Russianization of 
the Muslim central Asian states to the north, the 
menacing posture of the beehive state, Communist 
China, the herculean efforts of India toward in- 
dustrialization, the rapid development of Pakistan 
on the east and south, and the expanding economy 
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of Iran on the west—all symbolize the great dis- 
tance Afghanistan must still run if she is to catch 
up. Situated in the middle of these dynamic 
forces, the people of Afghanistan can no longer 
accept the role of an underdeveloped trough be- 
tween two great powers in rough balance, particu- 
larly since the old balance no longer exists, from a 
regional point of view at least, in the face of the 
devolution of power in south Asia as contrasted 
with the accelerated aggrandizement of power in 
the north. 

This, then, is the framework within which it is 
useful to consider Afghanistan today. I suggest 
that now we narrow the focus and look briefly at 
what is occurring within the country itself. 


Economic and Social Transformation 


Over the past 5 years Afghanistan has made a 
dramatic response to the challenges presented by 
the great politica] and economic changes occurring 
in Asia. I believe that it can safely be said that 
the country has already emerged as an active ele- 
ment in the Middle East-South Asia complex of 
nation states. 

The basis of this transformation was the adop- 
tion of a program of forced draft economic de- 
velopment, for which large-scale foreign aid was 
obtained. Another fundamental departure was 
the reequipping and modernization of the armed 
forces. At the same time the government en- 
couraged far-reaching social changes, symbolized 
by the recently publicized lifting of the veil, and 
undertook the expansion and modernization of 
educational] facilities, both in the general and tech- 
nica] fields. Modern techniques of public ad- 
ministration have gradually been introduced in 
the highly centralized bureaucracy which governs 
the country. 

These changes add up to revolution—in the case 
of Afghanistan, revolution from above, for it has 
been the leaders of the present Government who 
have provided the impulse and set the course on 
which the country has embarked. Of necessity, 
so sweeping a program of economic and social 
change has been accompanied by a campaign to 
build up national unity. Press and radio stress 
the cultural and military heritage shared in com- 
mon by the Afghan peoples, despite their diversity 
of languages and their multiple ethnic and tribal 
origins. While much is made of the past, at least 
equal or greater emphasis is placed on the present 
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and future needs of a developing state: education, 
technica] training, hard work, and the cooperation 
of all ages and sexes in the tasks of development. 
Using the Pushtu-speaking tribes as the basis, the 
Government is endeavoring to impart a Pushtu 
character to this modern national state it is in the 
process of creating, replacing the Persian cast 
which had been deeply etched into it. 

While much attention is understandably focused 
on Afghanistan’s relations with her neighbors, it 
is also instructive to note the manner in which the 


Afghans are establishing a place in the broader. 


international arena. 

Over the past few years one or another of the 
emerging nation’s top leaders have paid official 
visits to many of the world’s capitals. King 
Zaher only recently completed state visits to the 
United Arab Republic and Yugoslavia, while dur- 
ing the past year President Eisenhower, Prime 
Minister Nehru of India, Prime Minister Sharif 
Emami of Iran, and West German Vice Chancel- 
lor Erhard, as well as Premier Khrushchev and 
other Communist bloc leaders, have been in Kabul. 
This partial list is indicative of the spreading 
range of diplomatic contacts which the Afghan 
Government now maintains. In increasing num- 


bers lower level officials are complementing these 


top-level trips with technical and study missions 
abroad, while comparatively large numbers of 
Afghan students, a substantial proportion in the 
United States, are pursuing full courses of in- 
struction in overseas universities. 

These broadening contacts are not only in- 
dicative of the internal changes which have 
begun to shape Afghanistan into a modern 
state; they also underline the Afghan passion 
for independence and the continuing sense of self- 
identity which so sharply marks the Afghan 
character. 


Changing Patterns of Trade 


Just as Afghanistan’s political role in the world 
is changing in accordance with postwar rearrange- 
ments of world forces, so is its economic role. 
Afghanistan’s foreign trade has experienced a 
significant growth in the last 10 years. Its princi- 
pal exports are fresh and dried fruits; furs, prin- 
cipally karakul or the so-called Persian lamb; raw 
cotton, wool, including some very fine cashmere; 
and carpets. Imports cover a wider range. Tea 
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and sugar loom large among imported foodstuffs. 
The largest import, however, has been textiles al- 
though this commodity will decrease in import- 
ance with increasing domestic production. Motor 
vehicles and spare parts and petroleum products 
are large items. Miscellaneous manufactures and 
consumer goods make up the balance. 

This increase in total foreign trade has not 
occurred in equal proportions for all of Afghan- 
istan’s trading partners. Since 1954, especially, 
the share of the Soviet Union and its satellites 
has increased more than that of the free world. 
To an extent this trend is natural. In fact, prior 
to 1954 trade with the Soviet Union itself was 
surprisingly low in the light of the fact that the 
Soviet economy is somewhat complementary to 
that of Afghanistan. Afghanistan’s other two 
neighbors have basic economies which are more 
or less parallel to Afghanistan’s. So it is under- 
standable that Pakistan is only Afghanistan’s 
seventh most important trading partner and trade 
with Iran has been minimal. 

Trade with and through Pakistan in recent 
years has been hampered occasionally by the gen- 
eral state of unsatisfactory political relationships 
existing between the two countries and by the 
inadequacy of Pakistan’s port facilities and trans- 
portation system, severely overtaxed by its own 
development program. Thus the traditional 
route of outlet to the sea is slow and at times 
uncertain. Under these circumstances conces- 
sions, apparent or real, by the Soviet Union are 
attractive to Afghanistan. However, Soviet bar- 
ter transactions have many flaws such as blocked 
accounts, limited range of selection of goods, low 
quality, and the ever-present danger that the 
Soviets may dump imported Asian products in the 
regular markets of the Asian countries. 

Considering purely economic and geographical 
factors, it would appear natural for the Soviet 
Union to be one of Afghanistan’s principal trad- 
ing partners; yet we must never lose sight of the 
fact that in the Soviet Union foreign trade is 
merely an adjunct of foreign policy. Mr. Khru- 
shchev himself has said that they value trade 
more for its political aspects than for its economic 
importance. So far there is no evidence that the 
U.S.S.R. has used its economic position to exert 
direct political pressure on Afghanistan. On the 
contrary it has made its offers more attractive 
with such devices as seemingly low prices arrived 
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at through artificial exchange rates, and by offer- 
ing consumer goods on a consignment basis. 

An Afghanistan excessively dependent on the 
U.S.S.R. as a source of supply and as a market 
for its exports would be highly vulnerable to a 
shift in Soviet foreign economic policy. For in- 
stance, Afghanistan already relies on the Soviet 
Union for an estimated 75 percent of its petro- 
leum requirements and almost all of its imported 
sugar and matches, as well as a goodly propor- 
tion of its metallic building materials. On the 
export side the U.S.S.R. takes over 70 percent 
of Afghanistan’s cotton exports and over 75 per- 
cent, by quantity, of wool exports. A shift in 
Soviet foreign economic policy could even now 
cause a serious temporary economic maladjust- 
ment in Afghanistan at a time when the Afghan 
Government is deeply committed to an all-out 
program of economic development. 

The Soviet Union has chosen to make Afghani- 
stan a battleground in the economic cold war. 
The free world faces a commercial challenge in 
this situation. The United States in particular, 
engaged in a vigorous export promotion program, 
cannot afford to ignore the market potential of 
Afghanistan as it has in the past. Not only do 


the smaller, less developed nations of the world 
collectively constitute an important market for 
American exports, but these same countries are 
all developing and will in time individually pro- 


vide significant markets. American private 
business should begin to recognize Afghanistan 
as a distinct market area and attempt to promote 
sales. The U.S. trade mission last summer was 
a good step in this direction. 

The fact that American-made products already 
enjoy a good, if limited, market in Afghanistan 
indicates acceptability. There is much evidence 
that Afghan importers prefer U.S. quality even 
on slightly stiffer terms. Afghanistan is not lost 
to the free world as a trading partner, but more 
vigorous sales activity is needed to maintain and 
strengthen our position. While the Soviet 
Union’s totalitarian state-trading system has some 
tactical political advantages, the American free- 
enterprise system is in the long run a better and 
more reliable trading partner for Afghanistan. 

Let me turn now to the keystone of the arch 
supporting the new Afghanistan now abuilding— 
foreign aid. 
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U.S. Aid to Afghanistan 


First, American aid. The U.S. interest in 
Afghanistan is not limited by cold-war considera- 
tions. Our record shows a continuing basic 
interest in helping Afghanistan, along with other 
developing countries. We have not succeeded 
fully in convincing the Afghans that our real in- 
terest is to assist them as a nation and as a people 
for their own sake. I hope that we can find more 
effective ways to convince them that this is the 
case. 

Let us look at the record. U.S. aid to Afghani- 
stan actually began in 1950 with the first Export- 
Import Bank loan for Helmand Valley develop- 
ment. In 1952 the United States began a modest 
technical cooperation program. While these were 
small beginnings, they must be interpreted against 
the background of the times in which they oc- 
curred. From 1946 until 1952 U.S. aid had gen- 
erally to be concentrated, because of the great need 
and danger to world peace, in areas and countries 
actually defending themselves against active Com- 
munist expansionism as revealed by Soviet efforts 
to absorb Azerbaijan in 1946, the Soviet-sponsored 
coup d’etat in Hungary and Czechoslovakia in 
1947, the Berlin blockade in 1948, and the Com- 
munist invasion of south Korea in 1950. 

U.S. aid to Afghanistan has come from several 
sources. Before World War II the Afghan 
Government decided to embark upon a long-range 
irrigation and land reclamation project in the 
Helmand Valley, and it employed Japanese engi- 
neers to design and supervise the original plans. 
During World War II work in the Helmand Val- 
ley ceased, and after the war the Government, 
using its own funds, employed Morrison-Knudsen 
to expand and carry out the original project. The 
cost of the Helmand Valley development greatly 
exceeded the original estimates, and in 1950 on 
the application of the Afghan Government the 
Export-Import Bank made a loan of $21 million 
to permit the Afghans to continue with the devel- 
opment of the valley. In 1954 another loan of 
$18.5 million was made for the same purpose. 
Later, when we extended aid to Afghanistan 
under the Mutual Security Program, a part of our 
assistance was allocated to the Helmand Valley— 
to help the Afghans complete the project and 
realize adequate returns from it by assisting with 
the solution of drainage problems, combating 
salinity, and teaching the farmers how to use irri- 
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gation processes properly. While the concept of 
the Helmand Valley development is basically 
Afghan, U.S. financing and the employment of a 
U.S. contractor by the Afghans have tended to 
identify the United States closely with it. 

In fiscal year 1952 the United States began very 
limited technical cooperation in Afghanistan by 
granting $100,000 for an education program. 
Our technical assistance has gradually grown 
from that small beginning until, in fiscal year 
1960, $4.9 million was allocated and in the current 
year we are providing $4 million for these pro- 
grams. While we have aided the Afghans in 
a variety of fields, the technical cooperation pro- 
gram has concentrated on education, agriculture, 
and public administration. English has become 
the most important foreign language in Afghan- 
istan, and a good part of our funds have been 
used to finance English-language teacher train- 
ing. Technical assistance has also been given to 
Kabul University and to the Agricultural High 
School and the Afghan Institute of Technology. 
Since 80 to 90 percent of the people in Afghan- 
istan are dependent on agriculture for a liveli- 
hood, our aid in agricultural research, improve- 
ment, and extension should, over a long period, 
help achieve a better standard of living for the 
people. And as a result of the introduction of 
new budgeting and accounting procedures by the 
public administration team financed by our pro- 
gram, the Government of Afghanistan has mod- 
ernized its fiscal and accounting processes and 
in 1959-60 presented its first modern budget. 

In fiscal year 1956 the U.S. Government ex- 
tended its first “special assistance,” that is, devel- 
opment assistance, to Afghanistan amounting to 
$15.3 million. This special assistance was allo- 
cated principally to the air transportation project 
through which the United States helped the 
Afghans to establish their own airline, Ariana, 
and are helping them construct an international 
airport at Kandahar. While the airstrip has 
been completed and is being used, work on the 
secondary installations is still in progress, but 
Kandahar International Airport should be in 
full operation by 1962. 

Another of the principal fields in which we have 
helped the Afghans with special assistance funds 
has been the building of an adequate internal 
road system. This is an essential part of their 
development program as there is no rail or water 
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transportation in the country. We are helping 
them pave the road from Kabul to the Pakistan 
border via Jalalabad. We have undertaken to 
design and will construct and pave the road from 
Kabul to Kandahar and then pave the existing 
road built by Morrison-Knudsen from Kandahar 
to the Pakistan border at Spin Baldak, thereby 
improving Afghanistan’s links with the port of 
Karachi. We have also given some special assist- 
ance to the Helmand Valley project and in the 
fields of industry, mining, and education. 

In 1953 the U.S. Government financed the pur- 
chase of wheat by Afghanistan by making it a 
loan of $1.5 million. In both 1957 and 1958 we 
granted the Afghans 40,000 tons of wheat under 
title II of Public Law 480. In 1959 we granted 
them 50,000 tons of wheat under title II valued 
at about $7 million a year. The funds derived 
from the sale of the wheat were used to meet 
local-currency costs of U.S.-supported projects in 
the country’s development program, but this was 
accomplished only by receiving special permis- 
sion from Washington to handle the wheat grants 
in this manner. The latest agreement, signed in 


November 199),* provided for a grant of 50,000 
tons of wheat under new legislation which permits 
the U.S. Government to help landlocked countries 


by paying freight to the point of entry into the 
country rather than to the nearest seaport, and 
also under a second provision, which permits sur- 
plus commodities to be sold within the country 
with the local currency derived therefrom to be 
used in the economic development program of the 
country. This second provision is a temporary 
one, but I hope that the Congress in its next ses- 
sion will extend this permission. 

U.S. aid commitments from all sources to Af- 
ghanistan from 1949 to June 30, 1960, amounted 
to approximately $168 million. The fiscal 1961 
program envisages the expenditure of $4 million 
for technical cooperation and approximately $9 
million for special assistance. The size of the bill 
is an indication of the magnitude of our activities 
in the country. 

Of lesser financial proportions, but of consider- 
able importance, has been the contribution of the 
Asia Foundation, an American philanthropic 
foundation, which, on a limited budget, supplies 
advisers for various ministries in the Afghan Gov- 


* BULLETIN of Dec. 5, 1960, p. 872. 
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ernment and supports several small technical 
assistance programs. 

CARE is just beginning to operate a fairly sub- 
stantial program which will have great impact 
throughout Afghanistan once it gets into full 
operation. And in November 1960, Dr. Tom 
Dooley came to Kabul. In the course of a brief 


visit he, on behalf of Medico, entered into an 
agreement with the Government of Afghanistan 
under which Medico will help equip and support 
a hospital in Kabul and will send doctors and 
nurses to assist in its management and to train 
Afghans to carry on the work thus started. 


Soviet Bloc Aid 


It is well to remember, however, that we are 
not alone in the field. The Soviets also granted 
aid to Afghanistan in 1954, when they made the 
Afghan Government a relatively modest low- 
interest, long-term loan of $3.5 million. These 
funds were used to finance construction of grain 
elevators at Kabul and at Pul-i-Khumri and a 
flour mill and bakery in Kabul, and to pave some 
streets in the city of Kabul. Incidentally, the 
Western press usually gives the Soviets credit for 
actually paving the streets in Kabul. The 
Afghans resent this, stating that the municipality 
of Kabul did use Soviet loan funds to buy paving 
equipment and to pay two or three Soviet tech- 
nicians to teach them how to use this equipment, 
but they insist—and they are correct—that the 
streets were actually paved by the Afghans. 

In the same year Czechoslovakia extended the 
Afghans a credit which was used to build a cement 
plant. 

When Khrushchev and Bulganin visited Af- 
ghanistan in December 1955, the scope of Soviet 
aid quickly changed. At that time they agreed to 
extend a $100 million line of credit to the Afghans 
to help with the construction of several large- 
scale projects. Under this credit the Afghans 
have financed, or are financing, the Bagram mili- 
tary airfield some 40 miles north of Kabul, the 
Naghlu hydroelectric project to generate electric- 
ity for Kabul and the industries developing in 
the area, and the Darunta irrigation and hydro- 
electric project near Jalalabad, which will irrigate 
some 60,000 to 75,000 acres and generate 10,000 
kilowatt hours of electricity. Part of the $100 
million has been used to import consumer goods 
to generate local currency to support these various 
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projects. In 1959 the Soviets agreed to construct 
a heavy-duty road from Kushka on the Soviet 
border to Kandahar, through Herat, reportedly 
on a grant basis. It is estimated that this road 
will cost about $80 million. In addition the Sovi- 
ets are helping the Afghans to construct the road 
from Kabul northward through the Salang pass 
to the port of Qizil Qala on the Oxus River. This 
road, when completed, will give the Afghans an 
all-weather access road to the north and will cut 
off some 120 miles in distance. The Soviets have 
successfully assisted with petroleum exploration, 
as deposits of crude oil and natural gas have been 
found in the north near Andkhui, although the 
magnitude of their discoveries has not been re- 
vealed. They have also made two grants of 50,000 
tons of wheat. 

The value and terms of grants or loans for mili- 
tary equipment to the Government of Afghanistan 
by both the Soviets and the Czechoslovaks are 
kept secret. However, Soviet bloc aid, exclusive 
of military, is estimated at $217 million in credits 
and grants, including $5 million in credits from 
Czechoslovakia and $1.5 million in credits from 
Pol: 


Other Sources of Aid 

The other large contributor to the economic 
development of Afghanistan has been the United 
Nations, including the Special Fund, the Chil- 
dren’s Fund, the World Health Organization, and 
the Food and Agriculture Organization. Since 
the United Nations began aiding Afghanistan it 
has made $8 million available for its programs 
in the country, and it currently has about 70 tech- 
nicians on the job. Their activities are related 
to Afghanistan’s overall development program 
and cover a wide range in scope, for example, 
teaching in Afghan schools and special training 
centers, basic surveys of natural resources, assist- 
ance in strengthening institutions required for the 
provision of government services, vocational 
training in technical fields, and malaria eradica- 
tion. 

The German Government has made available to 
Afghanistan grants of $1.5 million and credits of 
$50 million. These funds have been used to carry 
out geological and hydrological surveys and to 
assist in mechanical training. German private 
loans have helped to establish the Gulbahar tex- 
tile mill. Various other nations have made small 
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contributions to the Afghan development program, 
including France, Japan, and Communist China. 

It should also be remembered that the sums con- 
tributed by the Afghans themselves to their de- 
velopment program are large in relation to the 
limited revenue of the Afghan Government. Dur- 
ing the past 5 years, through the budgets of the 
various ministries and through expansion pro- 
grams of independent and quasi-independent agen- 
cies, the Afghan Government has spent over $165 
million on development projects. When I use the 
term “independent and quasi-independent agen- 
cies,” I refer to organizations such as the Elec- 
tricity Supply Board, which has made investments 
for developing sources of electricity, and the 
Bank-i-Milli, which has made large investments 
in the model Gulbahar textile mill. 


Comparing U.S. and Soviet Aid 


Observers often try to compare and contrast 
the U.S. and Soviet aid programs in Afghanistan. 
Most of them have tended to credit the Soviet 
Union with having achieved a greater impact by 
the magnitude and method of execution of its 
program. This may be true in the short run, but 
I am not personally convinced that it need be, or 
in fact will be, in the long run. 

In the field of military aid, of course, the con- 
trast is total and complete. The U.S.S.R. has 
furnished military equipment to Afghanistan 
while the United States has not. This fact has 
undoubtedly affected our total position in that 
country, especially in light of the fact that the 
Government of Afghanistan made repeated re- 
quests to the United States in the early 1950’s for 
a military aid program and only turned to the 
U.S.S.R. after it was convinced that such a pro- 
gram would not be forthcoming from the United 
States. At the same time, the Soviet military aid 
program, unlike American military aid generally, 
is based on credits, not grants, and therefore 
creates an economic burden on Afghanistan which 
will some day have to be borne by the economic 
development program. 

The United States found it impossible to meet 
Afghanistan’s military assistance requests for rea- 
sons which seemed logical enough in the early 
1950’s and entirely consistent with Afghan neu- 
trality. This was a most complex problem involv- 
ing regional and global considerations which 
cannot be adequately covered here. For one thing, 
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the United States had no desire to extend the area 
of the cold war. Afghanistan had no obligations 
to meet toward any regional defense system. Mil- 
itary aid outside some area defense framework 
might have been misunderstood and might have 
had the effect of exacerbating existing intra-area 
differences. Whatever the logic of the US. 
position may have been, this bit of history 
has had an important bearing on the total position 
of Afghanistan in the world and upon the devel- 
opment of general Afghan-American relations. 

In all other forms of aid the picture is more 
even. It is true that the total foreign-currency 
value of Soviet aid is greater than that of the 
United States. It is also generally true that their 
projects, largely because they can be plainly seen 
by the people, have made a greater initial impact 
than have many of ours. But this may not be a 
proper evaluation in terms of a long-range esti- 
mate. As in Russia itself, the U.S.S.R. seems to 
stress quantity rather than quality in its work. 
In construction, for instance, the standards the 
United States employs will leave Afghanistan 
with a much smaller maintenance problem than 
will the quicker methods employed by the Soviet 
technicians. Also, such a long-range project as the 
development of the Helmand Valiey would be 
bound to give rise to a period of disappointment 
and criticism in any country that was in a hurry. 
Only after years of work have some of our difficult 
reclamation programs in the United States borne 
fruit. The Helmand Valley project is a long- 
range one, and I believe that the time is not far 
off when the real merits of this project will be 
more and more noticeable and more fully appreci- 
ated by the Afghans. Consider also the vital field 
of education. Assisting in the education of the 
youth of Afghanistan may not be as dramatic as 
building a grain silo for everyone to see. But it is 
far more important to the advancement and well- 
being of the people of Afghanistan. 

The greatest criticism has been on the slowness 
of the U.S. programs. In many fields this criti- 
cism is not justified, and in some cases the Afghan 
officials would not hesitate to say that some of the 
delays can be laid at their own doorstep. But we 
must admit that in some fields criticism is fully 
justified. Our construction projects have in gen- 
eral been so noticeably slow in getting underway 
that they have obscured from public attention the 
other work which was going along in an entirely 
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satisfactory manner. While projects such as the 
education program and the general technical coop- 
eration program have been proceeding on schedule, 
public attention has often been focused on con- 
struction projects which have been woefully be- 
hind schedule. 

The delays in some of these projects have been 
such as to cause many an Afghan to question the 
whole policy of the United States toward their 
country. They could not believe that America was 
unable to meet commitments on construction proj- 
ects such as Kabul University, and on roads and 
airports. The delays of course had nothing to do 
with policy motivations or any lack of desire to 
assist the Afghan nation. Nor were they the re- 
sponsibility of any individual or groups of indi- 
viduals. In fact, a great deal of personal effort 
on the part of a great many people was expended 
in trying to get these projects underway. Basi- 
cally, the blame should lie, I believe, on some 
requirements in the mutual security legislation, as 
well as on organizational and bureaucratic difficul- 
ties inherent in trying to operate in such a remote 
country under our normal peacetime methods, 
which are so replete—and normally properly so— 
with private-enterprise competitive processes and 
all the checks and balances that such a system 
implies. 

I am happy to report that our construction 
projects are now in much better shape and that 
our total aid program is on the move. The Corps 
of Engineers has agreed to take responsibility, as 
the agent of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, to construct the Kabul-Kandahar- 
Spin Baldak Road. The Corps of Engineers is 
now pushing the completion of design to match 
their own high standards and will soon be in a 
position to let contracts to private firms for the 
construction of this huge project, which they them- 
selves will supervise. The contracts will actually 
be let in the field, and the whole process will be 
greatly simplified. I do not believe that we could 
be better organized than we are at present on this 
project. 

Similarly the remaining portions of the airport 
construction program have been awarded to a 
recognized and capable American firm. The air- 
strip at Kandahar Internationa] Airport is in use, 
and construction has begun on the first country 
airport in Herat. Also Kabul University, the first 
large modern university in Afghanistan, is now 
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under construction. The Bureau of Reclamation 
has been engaged by ICA to carry out our respon- 
sibilities in the Helmand Valley. They are now 
on the job, with several much needed and highly 
qualified men arriving there in December. As we 
progress from the planning to the construction 
stage, the people of Afghanistan will, I feel cer- 
tain, develop a new attitude of confidence in U.S. 
intentions and abilities. 

When one considers all of these things 
together—trade trends, the foreign aid picture 
reflecting an obsessive conviction of the absolute 
necessity for development, and the delicate posi- 
tion of Afghanistan with a strong monolith to the 
north and intra-area difficulties to the south—one 
sees the magnitude of the problems facing Af- 
ghanistan today, as well as the problems facing 
the free world as it considers its own interests in 
the future of Afghanistan. The steering of the 
course and the final destination depend largely 
on the policies followed by the Afghan Govern- 
ment, and there will be many critical decisions in 
the future that only Afghanistan itself can make. 
Our policies must necessarily be continually re- 
viewed in the light of decisions taken by Afghan- 
istan, based upon its sovereign right to guide its 
own destiny. But the outcome will also depend 
to some extent upon forces outside Afghanistan, 
including not only the Russians but us and our 
friends and allies. We should realize that Af- 
ghanistan is a sort of “economic Korea” and a 
prime example of the change in the nature of the 
present world struggle which has been mislabeled 
“peaceful competition.” The dangers faced in 
this new type of struggle may be as great as the 
ones faced in Korea itself; in some ways they may 
be greater, since the process is deceptive because 
of its slow and nondramatic nature and more 
difficult for the peoples of free societies to under- 
stand. 

It is essential that America and Afghanistan 
come to know one another better, and it is espe- 
cially important that Americans try to understand 
the complexities of the position of Afghanistan in 
Asia. Let us not be misled by oversimplification 
of a situation as complicated as this one. It is 
not enough to remember one catchy and spectacu- 
lar adjective, from superficial press treatment 
which is too often inclined to treat as all black or 
all white situations which cannot, even remotely, 
be described accurately by such cliches. Let us 
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rather see the present-day Afghanistan in the light 
of the challenge faced by the Afghans them- 
selves—and by us, as we try to assist in insuring 
that that country can in fact succeed in its devel- 
opment effort, which seems such an absolute neces- 
sity, and at the same time retain its neutrality and 
its proud independence. 
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years. This is because the developments of recent years bear more 
directly upon the current negotiations in this general field and 
because recent years have witnessed intensified discussion of nu- 
clear testing, safeguards against surprise attack, and outer space. 
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